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VALUE OF AVIATION TO THE MARINE CORPS 
By Major AtFrep A. CUNNINGHAM, U.S.M.C. 


tary service, Marine Corps aviation has travelled a rocky and 

uphill road. Its small size has tended to make the jolts more 
frequent and severe. Nothing short of the firm conviction that 
it would ultimately become of great service to the Corps sus- 
tained the enthusiasm of the small number of officers who have 
worked to make it a success. The past year has seen the com- 
pletion of the first of the stages through which our aviation must 
pass. Prior to this we had practically no official status or recog- 
nition. While we sent 182 officers and 1030 men to the front in 
France, and they made a splendid record under severe conditions, 
we had no aerodromes at home, no shops or other facilities; in 
fact, nothing permanent, and could very readily have been dis- 
banded entirely. When it was realized that the Marine Corps’ 
permanent strength of 17,000 was entirely inadequate and that a 
larger permanent strength must be requested, the figure decided 
upon was approximately one-fifth the authorized strength of the 
Navy, or about 26,380. It was desired to utilize this number for 
ground duties; therefore, Congress was asked to authorize an 
additional 1020 men for aviation duty, making the total 27,400. 
This gave us permanently our aviation personnel. The next task 
was to secure well-equipped home stations for our personnel, and 
it required the surmounting of many discouraging obstacles be- 
fore the Navy Department, which handles the expenditure of all 
aviation funds, approved the construction of flying fields at Quan- 
tico, Parris Island, and San Diego. With this much accomplished 
and our men and pilots well trained, we feel that the time has 
about arrived when we can demonstrate our usefulness to the 
Corps, which I am confident will be great. 


I N common with every new weapon introduced to the mili- 
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One of the greatest handicaps which Marine Corps Aviation 
must now overcome is a combination of doubt as to usefulness, 
lack of sympathy, and a feeling on the part of some line officers 
that aviators and aviation enlisted men are not real Marines. We 
look upon the first two criticisms complacently, knowing that we 
can abundantly prove our usefulness even to the most skeptical, 
and that when we have done so, we will receive the sympathy and 
hearty support of all Marine officers. The last criticism we resent 
vehemently as an injustice, so far as it applies to loyalty, supreme 
pride in the Corps, and a desire to do what is assigned to us as quickly 
and as well as it can be done. Conditions arising from the 
necessity of organizing and training in a short time an aviation 
section, with practically nothing to start with and the nature of 
the duty, which does not allow the older officers to keep their 
juniors continually under their observation and guidance as is 
allowed in ground work, may have prevented the instillation in 
the younger pilots of all the qualities necessary in a Marine officer 
to the same degree as is done in infantry work. We have realized 
this difficulty and have made an earnest effort to overcome it and 
believe, with some few exceptions, that we have been successful. 
Now since the rush of organizing for war service is over this 
difficulty will be easily and simply overcome and the task of avia- 
tion officers made much more simple by taking into aviation only 
those young officers who have had enough service with infantry 
troops to be thoroughly indoctrinated with Marine Corps disci- 
pline and spirit. 

It is fully realized that the only excuse for aviation in any 
service is its usefulness in assisting the troops on the ground to 
successfully carry out their operations. Having in mind their ex- 
perience with aviation activities in France, a great many Marine 
officers have expressed themselves as being unfriendly to avia- 
tion and as doubting its full value. I am confident that this must 
have been caused by some local condition, as the French, British, 
and Belgian troops in the sector over which the First Marine 
Aviation Force and the British squadrons operated were enthusi- 
astically “ full out ” for aviation. In our own aviation section we 
intend, before asking a vote of confidence from the remainder of 
the Corps, to demonstrate to their complete satisfaction that we 
can contribute in a surprising degree to the success of all their 
operations, save many hours of weary, fruitless “hiking” and 
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materially shorten each campaign. Previous to now we have had 
no opportunity to do this. During the war we were unfortunately 
not allowed to serve with the Fourth Brigade, but were placed in 
a sector containing only British, French, and Belgian troops. 
Since the war all our effort has been required to secure flying 
fields and the construction of buildings and hangars on them. 
We would have been hopelessly handicapped without these facili- 
ties. Now since they are nearing completion we are looking for- 
ward with enthusiasm to our real work of codperating helpfully 
with the remainder of the Corps. All we ask is a spirit of co- 
operation and encouragement, and that judgment be reserved 
until the proper time. 

Judging from the unfamiliarity of the average Marine officer 
with what has been accomplished by Marine aviation, we have 
failed woefully to advertise. A short résumé of what has been 
accomplished will perhaps be of interest. 

In May, 1912, when the writer was detailed for aviation, the 
Marine Corps took very little interest in the subject. In those 
days it was looked upon more as a crazy sport than as anything 
useful, and when I look back on the old original Wright 35-horse- 
power planes I flew, where one sat on a board projecting out into 
atniosphere, I am inclined to agree with that view. About eight 
months later another Marine officer was assigned to aviation, and 
during the next year we accumulated six Marine enlisted men. 
There was very little increase in personnel until the World War 
began. On April 6, 1917, Marine aviation amounted to four 
officers and thirty men, all part of the complement of the Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. From this time we began to work 
energetically for expansion. Our ambition was to organize a 
first-class aviation force to operate with the Marine forces we 
hoped would be sent to the front. During the next few months 
we secured a flying field at Philadelphia, organized a full squad- 
ron of land planes, and began intensive training, so that we would 
be ready to go to France with the other Marine Corps forces. In 
order to have the latest aviation information the commanding 
officer of this squadron was sent to France to serve with the 
French aviation forces for three months. This officer made every 
possible effort, both with the War Department in Washington 
and the American Expeditionary Force authorities in France, to 
secure authority for our Marine aviation squadron to serve with 
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the Marine Brigade in France. No success whatever attended 
these efforts. Army aviation authorities stated candidly that if 
the squadron ever got to France it would be used to furnish per- 
sonnel to run one of their training fields, but that this was as near 
the front as it would ever get. Confronted with this discouraging 
outlook the squadron commander set about to find some other 
way of getting his squadron into the fight. The only aviation 
operations abroad planned by the Navy at that time were anti- 
submarine patrols in flying boats. After visiting the Navy flying 
station at Dunkirk, France, and talking with officers of the Brit- 
ish destroyer patrol, it was realized that Marine aviation’s oppor- 
tunity to get into the fight lay right here. The situation was as 
follows: Submarines were causing enormous losses to shipping; 
their main operating bases and repair shops were at Ostend, Zee- 
brugge, and Bruges, all within easy reach by plane from Dunkirk; 
the water for ten to fifteen miles off these bases is so shallow 
that a submarine can not safely negotiate it submerged. If these 
waters could be patrolled continuously during daylight with 
planes carrying heavy bombs, submarines attempting to enter 
these bases could be destroyed. Destroyers were prevented from 
patrolling these shallows efficiently in daylight by the heavy 
shore batteries, but could under the cover of darkness and with 
mines close the channels at night. This was evidently such an 
effective plan that inquiries were made as to why it was not put 
into effect. These inquiries developed that the Germans realized 
the danger of such a plan and energetically suppressed any at- 
tempts of the British Navy to patrol these waters with seaplanes, 
sending out their best land pursuit planes to shoot them down. 
An inquiry as to why the British did not patrol this area with 
bombing planes protected by fighting land planes developed the fact 
that they were so hard pressed on the front in Flanders and northern 
France that they could not spare the planes for this work. 

Why could not the Marine Corps man the necessary number 
of planes to allow this operation to be carried out? Jubilant at 
having discovered a prospective field of usefulness for Marine 
Corps aviation our squadron commander hurried home and placed 
the whole scheme before the Major General Commandant, had a 
hearing before the General Board and the Secretary, and as a 
result orders were issued soon afterwards to organize four Marine 
land squadrons as quickly as possible and secure from the Army 
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the necessary planes to carry out the operation. It may well be 
imagined that with the prospect of getting into some real thick 
fighting ail hands turned to with a rush, and by May, 1918, we 
had our planes and four of the best-trained fighting squadrons 
that ever went to war. A short time before going overseas a 
British ace and all-round aviation expert was ordered to spend a 
week with these squadrons to give them their finishing touches. 
After three days he stated that they were the most thoroughly 
trained squadrons he had seen away from the front, and that he 
could offer no suggestions for improvement—that they were then 
ready to go over the front lines. 

Before the Marine squadron arrived in France the Navy de- 
cided to make the main objective the destruction of the bases at 
Ostend, Zeebrugge, and Bruges, and to increase the number of 
land squadrons, manning the additional squadrons with Navy per- 
sonnel and assigning a naval officer to command the whole opera- 
tion. It was somewhat of a disappointment that the status of this 
operation, which was originated and organized by the Marine 
Corps as a Marine operation, should have been changed. But 
with the prospect of getting into the fight, nothing could dis- 
courage the squadrons. 

The Northern Bombing Group, which was the title given the 
combined Navy and Marine Corps land plane bombing opera- 
tion in Belgium and northern France, although supposedly oper- 
ating under the British, was in reality almost an independent 
body. It was composed of four Marine squadrons of eighteen 
DHgq planes each, known as the Day Wing, and was to have had 
four Navy squadrons of six Caproni night bombing planes each, 
known as the Night Wing. Only one Navy squadron was organ- 
ized and it got into difficulties and sent, prior to the Armistice, 
only one plane over the front on one raid. Although handicapped 
on account of the inability of the Naval Bases at Pauillac, France, 
and Eastleigh, England, to furnish us our planes, spare parts, and 
tools, the four Marine squadrons accomplished a great deal. The 
results of one of our raids, verified after the enemy had evacuated 
Belgium, showed that we totally destroyed a troop train, killing 
about 60 officers and 300 men. The Marine aviators also intro- 
duced an innovation at the front. A French regiment was iso- 
lated during an offensive near Stadenburg, and it was decided to 
feed them by plane. Sacks of food were bundled into planes and 
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they flew low over the isolated regiment and made good deliveries 
of much-needed subsistence. This necessarily had to be done at 
a low altitude and under a heavy fire from every weapon the 
enemy could bring to bear. It is believed to have been the first 
instance of its kind. This organization participated in the Ypres- 
Lys offensive and the first and second Belgian offensives. 

The following is a table of what was accomplished over the 
front lines. The objectives of some of these raids were seventy- 
five miles from our aerodromes, nearly all of the distance over 
German territory: 


Number of raids with French and British......... 43 
Number of independent raids................... 14 
Pounds of bombs dropped...............eeeeeee 52,000 
Number of food-dropping raids................. 5 
Poe: OE, Seed CE in oc Sng 6090455 entiodses 2,600 
Number of enemy planes shot down............. 12 
Pilots and observers cited for decorations (two for 

thee Wiens. 0F  FEGNOE) once 6 nce nkhas Verneds 25 


In the meantime other activities were being worked out by 
Marine aviation. An organization of twelve officers and 
one hundred and thirty-three men was organized and sent to the 
Naval Base at Punta Delgada, Azores, where they carried on an 
anti-submarine patrol with seaplanes and flying boats until the 
Armistice. A temporary flying field was secured at Miami, Fla., 
where approximately 282 pilots and 2180 aviation mechanics were 
completely trained, including advanced and acrobatic flying, gun- 
nery, bombing, photography, and radio. A Marine aviation unit 
of six officers and forty-six men was organized and attached to 
the Naval Air Station, Miami, Fla., and performed practically all 
the long overseas patrols for that station. 

In March, 1919, a squadron of six land planes and six flying 
boats was organized and attached for duty to the First Brigade in 
Haiti and in February, 1919, a flight of six land planes was organized 
and attached to the Second Brigade in Santo Domingo. These 
organizations have been seriously but unavoidably handicapped 
by a lack of suitable planes and not enough personnel to properly 
carry on the work. These handicaps will be removed in the near 
future. However, both brigade commanders have requested that 
the number of planes be increased, and very complimentary 
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reports as to the value of the aviators’ work have been received. 
They patrol regularly the whole island and have saved many 
long, hot, and fruitless “hikes.” They have located bands of 
“cacos,” dispersed them with machine gun fire and performed 
many useful services which will be explained later. 

Naturally our first and most important peace-time duty was 
to secure permanent well-equipped flying fields as close as pos- 
sible to large Marine Corps posts, so that we could by actual 
demonstration prove our usefulness. The difficulty of accom- 
plishing this was greater than all our previous endeavors. We 
received abundant proof that, whether the Government wastes 
money or not—as is claimed by the public—it certainly does not 
waste it on the Marine Corps. It was finally accomplished, how- 
ever, and we now have nearing completion well-equipped sta- 
tions at Quantico and Parris Island, and the establishment of a 
similar station at San Diego is approved and work on it will begin 
when the ground at the Marine Base is in condition. 

The guestion regarding aviation which is of most interest to 
the Marine Corps is: Of what practical use is it to us? We see 
the planes flying around and they seem to be enjoying them- 
selves, but how will they help us perform our mission? It is 
confidently believed that this question can be answered to your 
satisfaction. This article will mention some of the ways aviation 
will be helpful to the Marine Corps. These suggestions will not 
attempt to cover every use aviation can be put to or to mention 
anything which is not practical with the present development of 
planes and the art of flying them. No one can more than 
prophesy what the future development of aviation will allow 
it to do. 

It is my opinion that a great part of the evident lack of belief 
in aviation shown by officers serving with ground troops is caused by 
the entirely unnecessary amount of flying which is done with no 
specific object in view, except the practice the pilot gets in hand- 
ling his plane. This naturally creates an impression that the 
only use the planes have is to give their pilots practice in hand- 
ling them. This impression should and will be removed. There 
are many important military problems which must be worked out 
by aviation and so many interesting opportunities to work in co- 
operation with troops on the ground that flights should rarely be 
made in future except with some useful military purpose in view. 
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The following paragraphs give some of the duties we believe 
we can perform satisfactorily, provided always that suitable equip- 
ment is furnished. They require no equipment impossible to 
secure with the present state of development. 

Every officer who served at the front in the World War was 
given a rather impressive demonstration of the damage and de- 
moralizing effect of bombs dropped from the air, and was perhaps 
extremely annoyed by being shot up by a machine gun in an air- 
plane which it seemed impossible to hit from the ground. It will be 
remembered that troops in this war were, for the most part, well 
protected in trenches and dugouts from aerial attack as well as 
from attacks on the ground, and that both bombing and gunnery 
from airplanes will be much more effective against guerrillas 
and troops with less permanent protection. During the late war 
proper advantage was not taken of the possibilities of radio and 
radio-telephonic communication between planes and between 
ground troops and planes. 

Let us assume that the Commanding General of a Marine 
expeditionary or advanced-base force with his troops on board 
transports is approaching a port at which he is supposed to land 
in the face of enemy opposition. Would it be of value to him if 
one or more of his Marine aviators left his ship a hundred or 
more miles off shore, flew over the port, photographed the harbor 
and returned in time to have the finished photographs in the 
hands of all subordinate commanders before land was sighted? 
This would allow the commander to plan his operation, not with 
inaccurate maps, but with actual photographs showing every 
detail of any effective plan of resistance. Pilots would hardly be 
available at an enemy port. The photographs of the harbor in 
practically all tropical waters show clearly the channels, buoys, 
reefs, sandbars, and minefields, if any exist, allowing the ship to 
be navigated into the harbor without a local pilot. 

If the Commanding General desired to prevent the removal 
from any locality of enemy stores, railway equipment and loco- 
motives, would it not be of service to him if the aviator left the 
ship before the enemy was aware of its presence and destroyed 
the railway tracks or bridges and made the highways impassable 
by bombing? During the actual landing the planes could with 
machine gun fire and small fragmentation bombs so demoralize 
resistance as to make the task of landing much easier and safer. 
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After having landed, the following are a few of the ways the 
planes can be useful to the troops: 

They can locate quickly bodies of the enemy and communicate 
instantly their approximate strength, location, disposition, and 
actions. The enemy can be watched and any movement instantly 
reported. In this connection there has been developed a portable 
radio and radio-telephony ground set which is so small and easily 
set up that one can be carried by two or three men or on the back 
of a mule, horse, or donkey. In future operations, every unit 
which has one of these—and every unit should have one—will be 
in instant communication with the planes and through them with 
any other station. 

Photographs of enemy defenses, proposed battle terrain, or 
any other object or area of reasonable size within a radius of fifty 
miles can be taken, developed, and the desired number of prints 
delivered to the troops in time to use them in the plan of attack 
or defense. I have personally seen photographs distributed to 
the various organizations forty-five minutes after the plane which 
took them had landed. 

Planes continuously in communication with headquarters can 
patrol wide areas daily or hourly, which duty would require large 
bodies of troops and much fatigue to accomplish otherwise. 

By bombing and machine gunnery the enemy can be harassed 
and prevented from making orderly dispositions. 

Enemy troops and population well in rear of the line of re- 
sistance can be kept in a demoralized condition, and enemy am- 
munition and supply depots and other military objects destroyed. 

Any railways, bridges, and roads within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles can be quickly made impassable. 

Rapid communication can be furnished between detached 
bodies of our troops in difficult country, and officers can be 
quickly transported anywhere on urgent missions. 

In thick and rough country the planes can keep headquarters 
informed at all times of the disposition, progress, and needs of 
our troops. 

In the event the enemy has planes, we can protect our troops 
from observation and annoyance and prevent the enemy from 
securing benefit from his planes. 

For the field artillery the following are some of the ways in 
which we can be helpful: 
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Difficult and temporary targets can be located quickly, accur- 
ately described and changes in targets promptly reported. 

The bursts of our shell can be accurately spotted and correc- 
tions for the next shot instantly reported. 

Targets invisible from the ground can be kept under accurate 
fire by corrections given by the planes. 

Photographs of targets can be furnished showing progres- 
sively the results of artillery fire. 

The location of hidden artillery batteries causing damage can 
be discovered and reported. 

At night designated areas can be kept lighted by parachute 
flares, etc. 

Through its speed and remarkable visibility, and by the use 
of its radio and radio-telephone, together with visual signals 
which must be developed, the airplane will cooperate with the 
signal and communication troops so as to greatly increase 
their effectiveness. 

For Advanced Base Work: 

In addition to the duties mentioned above which aviation will 
perform—and nearly all these will enter into advanced base work 
as well—the planes will codperate in the following ways: 

Offshore patrols to prevent surprise raids by enemy light forces. 

Anti-submarine patrols. 

Spotting for shore batteries in attacks by enemy ships. 

Communication between the base and our vessels offshore. 

Photographing, bombing, and torpedoing enemy craft and 
bases within reach. 

On account of the aviator’s ability in most localities to pick up 
and chart enemy mine fields, airplanes should furnish valuable 
assistance in countermining and mine sweeping. 

A large part of the work performed by the Marine Corps is to 
combat guerrilla and bandit warfare, usually in tropical countries 
where roads are few and ground communications almost nil. We 
must not overlook the valuable assistance aviation can render in 
this kind of fighting or fail to realize its many helpful possibilities 
in the occupation of such territories whether fighting is in prog- 
ress or not. The enemy encountered under these conditions are 
usually unstable and can not withstand punishment. They are 
nearly always superstitious and easily stampeded or cowed by 
methods of warfare with which they are unfamiliar. They base 
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their hope for success on their ability to make raids and get away 
before the necessary number of our troops arrive. When an 
attempt to round them up is made their knowledge of the country 
and their ability to travel light and fast allow them to lead our 
troops an exhausting chase for some time before they are dis- 
persed, if that is accomplished. The work of the Marine Corps 
aviators in Haiti and Santo Domingo has abundantly shown the 
possibilities in this class of operations. Difficult country can be 
patrolled so completely and frequently that it is impossible for 
bands to form without being discovered. To cover an area as 
thoroughly and frequently as can be done by airplanes, would 
require a prohibitive number of troops and a weary amount of 
“hiking.” The planes in Haiti have already proved that they 
can, without assistance from the ground, disperse and almost 
destroy bands of “ cacos ” with gunnery and small bombs. When 
these insurrectos realize that they can not congregate without 
being attacked within a very short time thereafter by our planes, 
their enthusiasm quickly disappears and the unfamiliar form of 
attack from the air greatly assists in their discouragement. If 
the planes could perform no other service for our expeditionary 
troops than to make unnecessary the long marches formerly re- 
quired in searching for “ cacos ” they would be worth their keep, 
but a little imagination will suggest to any experienced Marine 
officer numerous duties the planes, on account of their special 
abilities, can perform for them. 

It is believed that enough has been said to show those who are 
students of Marine Corps operations that an intelligent develop- 
ment of aviation and an encouraging spirit of codperation be- 
tween it and our troops can only result in enabling the Corps to 
perform its function much more quickly and efficiently. Marine 
officers very properly “like to be shown,” and nothing is more 
desired by Marine Corps aviation than a chance to work out with 
our troops the problems suggested above, as they feel assured 
that such an opportunity can result only in mutual respect 
and confidence. 

Before closing this article I would like to mention something 
which might interest prospective pilots. Above all, aviation is a 
young man’s game. It requires a young heart, nerves, lungs, 
eyes, and reflexes. It has been said that after a man reaches a 
certain age he has too much sense to do what an aviator is 
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required to do. There are exceptions, of course, and older men 
have been good fliers, but I believe they are exceptions, and my 
eight years’ experience and observation has shown me that, pro- 
vided they have the necessary amount of judgment, the younger 
the pilots are the better. I believe it is good policy to set the 
maximum age for applicants for pilot’s duties at around twenty- 
five years. I am also led to believe that the average term of use- 
fulness for a pilot flying regularly is not over five years. At the 
end of that time they know the work thoroughly, but those who 
are still alive have lost the “pep” and enthusiasm which 
is essential. 

The established policy regarding pilots is that they will not 
be ordered to aviation duty until they have had enough experi- 
ence with troops to have become thoroughly qualified Marine 
officers. The ordinary length of the detail will be five years, after 
which they will return to duty with troops. 

Aviation is probably the most highly technical branch of the 
military service. It differs from other arms in the unusually fast 
development of its equipment, planes, motors, etc. The adminis- 
trative and technical part of it is really a profession which re- 
quires long experience and constant study to fit one to properly 
make decisions, which decisions must necessarily be correct, as 
the life of the pilot, even in peace times, depends upon their 
soundness. For self-evident reasons it is necessary for any avia- 
tion organization to have enough old experienced aviation offi- 
cers to run the technical part of it on sound principles proved by 
experience, and to prevent the enthusiasm and inexperience of 
younger pilots from causing harm. This necessity for officers of 
long experience is recognized and unquestioned, and for this 
reason a very small number of pilots who show special aptitude 
will be continued in aviation duty indefinitely to furnish the 
number of expert and experienced officers required. 

The men in aviation are enlisted especially for aviation duty, 
and are sent through the regular recruit course at Parris Island or 
Mare Island, after which they are given a thorough education in 
gasoline motors, as shop machinists and in practical and theoreti- 
cal airplane repair and upkeep. Our main trouble with enlisted 
men has been that, after giving them an excellent education, they 
discover that men performing identically the same duties in the 
Army and Navy draw much more pay than they. Asa result they 
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become dissatisfied and do not reeénlist. It is hoped and believed 
that this will be remedied shortly and their pay put on a par with 
men doing similar work in the Army and Navy. 

For fear that by mentioning in this article the skeptical feel- 
ing regarding aviation which is supposed to exist among some 
officers, I have given an erroneous impression, I would like to 
state that I believe the number of officers who hold this attitude 

constitutes a small minority of the officers of the Corps. The 
i subject is only mentioned here because the whole article is an 
4 effort to show Marine Corps officers that, with encouragement 
and cooperation, we can be of real service to them, and to show 
commanding officers what parts of their problems they can use 
aviation to perform. Naturally, the ones we wish most to con- 
vert are those who at present do not fully believe in us. 














MUSKETRY TRAINING IN THE MARINE CORPS 
By Major Artuur Racicot, U.S.M.C. 


FoREWORD 


I HAVE read Major Racicot’s article with much interest. I am 
heartily in agreement with his ideas on the importance of mus- 
ketry training to the Marine Corps, and wish to urge on all 
Marine officers the necessity of a thorough knowledge, both prac- 
tical and theoretical, of the subject. 

Joun A. LEJEUNE, 
Major General Commandant. 


Part I 


EFORE proceeding into the vital part of the musketry 
B problem it is first necessary to get accurately oriented. 
What is musketry? 

“Teamwork in the Conduct of Fire.” 

A few years ago we called it “ Collective Fire.” There is usu- 
ally no important material value in a name per se. The present 
definition, however, has a “ punch ” all its own which “ collective 
fire” did not have. It gives, in tabloid form, the very spirit em- 
bodied in all that musketry training aims for. 

“Teamwork” is a word with a powerful suggestion readily 
understood by the average man to-day. It lifts the individual 
out of the mental “ fox-hole”” which so often restricts the range 
of his outlook towards others, and gives him a broader perspective. 

“Conduct of Fire.” Infantry fire during the late war ex- 
panded to include more than just the rifleman. On account of 
the tactical employment of machine guns, one-pounders, and 
light mortars hand in hand with rifle units under the orders of 
the infantry commanders, we must train them all under the same 
system as regards conduct of fire, though the technical training 
proper to each weapon may differ. They are all infantry weapons 
and training in ranging, target designation, fire discipline, com- 
bat reconnaissance, use of cover, application of fire, vulnerability 
of formations, etc., should be the same, for they must all work 
together under an infantry commander. To make this entirely 
clear let us quote an extract from the Infantry Drill Regulations, 
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1918, Part I: “ Par. 308. These regulations deal with the prin- 
ciples of tactical employment of infantry units and of auxiliary 
arms and special units placed under the orders of infantry com- 
manders for combat. In regard to the latter, only so much is 
included as relates to the tactical dispositions which infantry 
commanders must make to coordinate the action of attached 
auxiliary arms and special units with that of the infantry. The 
detailed tactics of such arms and units are regulated by the 
manuals and regulations of the several arms and services.” 

Also “ Par. 464. Every assaulting battalion is habitually rein- 
forced by a machine gun company which reports to and is under 
the orders of the battalion commander, etc.” The same for one- 
pounders and light mortars; see pars. 473-477. 

It may be a strain on the word “ Musketry ” to expand it to 
cover other weapons than the rifle (musket), but with its past 
association in our minds with infantry fire, it can profitably be 
retained to designate that link in the chain of infantry training 
this paper is taking up. It is short and generally understood, an 
asset in itself. 

“ Teamwork in the Conduct of Fire” is rather a compressed 
definition and hardly sufficient as a complete working descrip- 
tion, though it admirably describes the spirit that should domi- 
nate throughout this work. A complete working description is 
what we are after. We need to have musketry so described and 
understood that every officer in the Marine Corps will have no 
confusion as to the scope of the work, no misgivings as to its 
practical value, and a full appreciation that it is absolutely neces- 
sary as one of the progressive steps to efficient infantry training. 

To accomplish well-balanced results in troop training we find 
the process leads us through a series of progressive steps begin- 
ning with the individual soldier and ending up with the unit, which 
may be the squad, the platoon, and so on up, according to the 
extent and class of training, the aim being to develop a unit 
quickly responding to control and direction, and having the high- 
est powers of offense, resistance, and endurance. 

With the infantry battalion, the aim is to develop the organ- 
ization in the technic of all the infantry weapons, the mechanism 
of coordination, control, and direction—the power of manceuvre, 
the power of fire action. 

Up to this point we have been building the various parts of a 
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wonderful machine, assembling and testing it for operation— 
wonderful because human and made up of complex individuals. 
When it functions with all its parts, and responds quickly and 
with sureness to all the tests required of it, it is ready to take up 
the art of war—Tactics. 

Musketry is one of the steps in the process of training troops 
for this objective—the last phase in peace-time training. It isa 
means to an end only, one link in the chain. It must be strong— 
as all links in this chain must be. 

The infantryman is first trained as an individual in the mech- 
anism and handling of the rifle, auto rifle, the machine gun, light 
mortar, one-pounder, and grenades. Then he is trained to play 
his part properly in cohjunction with others for fire action. This 
latter is the province of Musketry Training—to develop efficient 
teamwork in the conduct of fire. 

Musketry includes all the training required to combine in- 
fantry fire and movement with the proficiency that will insure 
fire superiority over your enemy. 

Fire superiority is a condition obtained not only by the deliv- 
ery of fire from rifles, but also by the use of hand and rifle grenades, 
Stokes mortars, auto rifles, machine guns, and 37-mm. guns. Move- 
ment has such an emphatic and direct influence on fire superiority 
that offensive combat for infantry can almost be summarized as “Fire 
and Movement.” 

Chapter IV, I. D. R., 1918, on “ Offensive Combat ” lays down 
the principles on which present-day Musketry Training is based. 
The Musketry Bulletins, A. E. F., 1919, make an excellent manual 
for troop training in Musketry, and you will find nothing in 
either one to conflict. It is clear, therefore, that Musketry Train- 
ing is simply a system of demonstrations and exercises arranged 
progressively to train troops in the application of the principles 
of combat with infantry fire, as laid down in Chapter IV, I. D. R., 
1918. (A few references only are sufficient to establish this fact 
fully. See I. D. R., Part I, 1918, Chapter IV, paragraph 361, 393, 
394, 403, 404, 430, 431, etc.) 

To summarize briefly the basic principles, the procedure, 
the objective: 

(a) Musketry is a system of training based on Chapter IV, 
I. D. R., 1918, 

(b) To develop teamwork in Fire and Movement, 
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(c) For the purpose of obtaining and maintaining Fire Superi- 
ority over the enemy. 

Musketry as pertaining to the rifle, properly includes the 
individual training given on the Rifle Range, and the Target 
Practice course constitutes the first step. Target practice train- 
ing is largely wasted without a thorough training of units in 
teamwork in “ Fire and Movement,” and the omission of a thor- 
ough training of the individual in target practice will usually 
result in mediocre performance by the several units. Therefore, 
put this down as very essential to good work: 

Train the individual to shoot straight, and thereby develop skilled 
material for your teamwork. 

This applies in the case of the other infantry weapons. 


TRAINING FOR TEAMWORK 


The platoon is the basic unit for Musketry Training. Platoon 
training includes all its sub-divisions, and the company consists 
of so many platoons codrdinated. 

The following is required of an efficient platoon: 

Good Leadership and Fire Discipline (troop leading). 
Ranging. 

Target Designation. 

. Target Recognition. 

. Fire Distribution. 

. Signals and Communications. 

. Efficient Use of Cover. 

Effective Use of Platoon Scouts (Battlefield Reconaissance). 
. Observation of Fire. 

Troop leading (the technic of command), involves primarily 
the commissioned officer. To intelligently meet all these re- 
quirements an officer should know the fundamental theory of rifle 
fire in order to make sound decisions in the application of fire to 
various kinds of targets and terrain. This can be acquired by a 
careful study of the two pamphlets, “ Musketry,” 1917, War 
Dept. Doc. No. 631, and “ Musketry Bulletins, A. E. F.” 

The “ Bulletins” contain everything necessary to impart to 
troops, and the practical work is all based on this manual. 

In training troops the simplest methods are used: 

1. To teach the principle involved or to show the need for 
certain training—Demonstrations. 
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2. To develop ability—E-xrercises—repeated as often as necessary. 

3. To reach standards of proficiency established by—Tests. 

Tests should also be used to indicate progress made during 
training and to develop competition and quicken interest. 

With the average enlisted man, very little effective instruc- 
tion can be given through lectures or study from books. The best 
way to teach him is to coach him through an actual demonstration 
or exercise in which he is a performer. Use the experience method 
whenever possible—it is more certain to succeed. 

What constitutes “ Conduct of Fire?” 

The following synopsis gives a logical grouping under 
each heading: 

A. Conduct of Fire. 

1. Fire Direction—The function of the company commander 
and higher officers. Also within limits of his platoon, the 
platoon leader. 

2. Fire Control—The function of the platoon leader and 
his assistants. ; 

3. Fire Discipline —The function of every man in the organ- 
ization. 

The exact duties and responsibilities, in detail, of every officer and 
man constitute the subject matter under these three sub-headings. 


FIRE DIRECTION AND CONTROL 
(a) Ranging: 
1. Estimating distance. 
By trained range estimators. 
From a map. 
Obtaining range from other troops already engaged. 
By sound. 
Making range cards and range marks. 
. Calculating range by mil readings; use of musketry 
rule and field glasses. 
8. Optical range finders. 
Method of ranging by trial volleys. 
The most accurate method is always used when practicable. 
(b) Target designation: 
1. Horizontal and vertical clock system. 
2. Tracer bullets used by company scouts. 
3. Bayonet rest and rifle when desirable and practicable. 
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Fire distribution and auxiliary aiming point are best studied 
as a part of target designation, also change of target. 


(c) Battlefield communications and signals: 
1. Runners. 
2. Arm signals. 
3. Telephone, buzzer, lights, semaphore, wigwag, etc. 


(2d) Ammunition supply: 


(e) Battlefield reconnaissance (especial attention to be given to 
training of company scouts) : 


1. Protection from surprise. 
2. Best route to fire position. 
3. Fire positions. 

4. Description of targets. 

Note.—From this point on, Musketry exercises merge into 
Minor Tactics, and care should be taken to emphasize this fact 
clearly—for tactical situations become the dominant factor in 
every exercise. Up to this point Musketry exercises, drills, dem- 
onstrations, etc., constitute Technical Musketry, and through 
this phase of the training it should keep its identity as Musketry, 
both in the course given at the officers’ school, and in the schedules 
for troop training. Many of the exercises are designed to develop 
habits by frequent repetition and would be improperly classed as 
tactics. After the principles are thoroughly learned and certain 
habits are sufficiently developed, further work consists in apply- 
ing these to tactical situations, and Musketry loses its identity— 
it is now Minor Tactics. 


B. Fire Tactics. 


We have up to this point covered the training which is con- 
cerned primarily with the rank and file of the platoon. It goes 
without saying that the officer must know this phase of the work 
thoroughly and have it ready to use, on his finger tips, so 
to speak. 

We now come to the second phase of Musketry work. It 
is concerned primarily with officers’ training and extends to sub- 
ordinate leaders also. Part A in this synopsis is the technic of 
Musketry training. Part B in this synopsis is the direction and 
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control of this trained personnel in concrete tactical situations 
containing a fire problem. It is evident that this second part is 
essentially the function of the commissioned officer, and it is no 
longer a matter of drills, exercises, and demonstrations taking in 
one step atatime. It isa full tax on his accumulated knowledge and 
judgment. The command over himself, his men; and the mastery 
he is able to impose upon the given situation will measure 
the results. 

In detail, then, the grouping below gives a synopsis of 
these requirements. 


FIRE TACTICS 
1. Troop leading (the technic of command). 
2. Application of fire: 
(a) Choice of target. 
(b) Vulnerability of formation. 
(c) Density of firing line. 


~ 


distributed 

concentrated 

(d) Kinds of fire, rate, volume of fire { covering 

indirect 

| enfilade 

(e) Powers, limitations, and use of Auxiliary Infantry 
Weapons, 1.e., M. G., auto rifle, Stokes mortars, 
grenades, etc. 

(f) Observation of fire. 

(g) Use of cover. 





For this purpose an officer must be thoroughly familiar with 
dispersion shot groups at the several ranges, vertical, horizontal, 
and on slopes; the effects of errors in ranging and the practical 
application of combined sights, indirect fire, grazing fire, and the 
auxiliary aiming point. (This last is first taken up under Target 
Designation. Here we are concerned with its application to a 
concrete situation.) 

The foregoing covers the preparation necessary to take up: 


COMBAT PRACTICE 


We may define combat practice (pertaining to infantry fire) as 
a series of problems and exercises, each one embodying a definite 
lesson in Fire Tactics. The means employed are: Fire exercises 
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on maps, on the ground with and without ball ammunition, tacti- 
cal rides and walks. 

In the solution of problems it is essential that an orderly 
mental process be developed. (This is accomplished by practice 
and more practice until it is second nature.) Wisdom and ex- 
perience have given full endorsement to the following process. 
Practice it until it becomes a habit, when you can follow it with- 
out its distracting you, thus leaving you full power of concentra- 
tion for the particular task in hand. 


ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 


1. What is your mission? 

2. Reconnaissance. 

3. What is strength of enemy and your own? 

(This means numerical strength, location, activity, efficiency, 
probability of obtaining support, etc.) 

4. Terrain. Is it favorable for advance? What opportunities 
for flank movements? What cover? What range, etc.? What 
avenues of approach to firing positions? 

5. Decision. 

To gain correct information you must usually supplement re- 
ports of scouts, etc., by personal reconnaissance of your position. 
You must know the proposition in hand, and to this end you must 
employ in a calm methodical manner whatever time the situation 
allows you to size things up well. 

Then you are fit to make your decision. Your decision being 
made, proceed in a deliberate manner to make a sound disposi- 
tion of your troops, with the necessary instructions where needed 
as to time of opening fire, etc. Remember that hasty, hot-headed 
procedure breeds confusion and usually failure. Be calm and 
deliberate. Learn to use your time with good judgment. 

In making a decision remember that complicated plans usu- 
ally fail. Make a simple, sound plan, and then carry it out with 
confidence, determination, and energy. 


Part II 


Musketry has had little place in our training schedules of the 
past, with the exception of a short time in the A. E. F. We 
have had a “no man’s land” between the individual training 
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given on the rifle range and the direction and control of rifle fire 
under field conditions. We need Musketry Training as we need 
close and extended order drills—to build and train the platoons 
into efficient “ teams.” 

Two classes of student officers, who have just completed a 
course of instruction at Quantico (June, 1920), have had instruc- 
tion in Musketry. The class graduating from the Infantry School 
was given only a few hours’ instruction due to lack of time. The 
class at the Training School numbering thirty-one had a sixty- 
hour course in the subject, and on the average they have made a 
good start in Musketry Training. 

This work needs to be extended. Extended throughout the 
Marine Corps wherever there are enough Marines to constitute a 
platoon or more. 

As far as equipment goes, it is quite simple, comprising one set 
of landscape targets (continental series) consisting of five panels. 
The recording panels are most easily supplied by using the regu- 
lar “A” target, set up with the long side horizontal and placed 
just above the landscape panels. The paper “A ” target is pasted 
on the frames with the white paper back to the front. A plumb 
bob is made up with a cord three or four feet long and a heavy 
lead sinker. The five panels occupy a width of 25 feet and the 
range is 1000 inches. For the more advanced work a simple, light- 
weight, portable field target is made up by using a quarter-inch 
paper board prone silhouette securely nailed to a tent peg (large 
size). These field targets are easily placed and require nothing 
more than a hatchet for driving into the ground. There are sev- 
eral thousands available at the Rifle Range, Quantico, as they are 
not used in the target practice courses. 

At present there is a limited supply of the landscape targets 
at the Marine Officers’ Training School. The targets on hand 
are lithographs in color and are imported from England. To meet 
future exigencies we should arrange to supply our own. As a 
training manual to secure uniform standards of instruction, the 
“ Musketry Bulletins, A. E. F., 1919,” meet every requirement. 
The Marine Corps Publicity Bureau reprinted a large number of 
copies, and there are 2900 copies at the Marine Officers’ Training 
School at Quantico. A supply of tracer bullets should be pro- 
vided, though the lack of these should not hinder any platoon 
from going ahead with its musketry training. 
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At least for some time to come progress in extending Mus- 
ketry Training will require some special attention. 

In estimating this aspect of the problem we can well take a 
lesson from the office of the Director of Target Practice, U.S. N., 
and our own Inspector of Target Practice. 

Until Musketry Training is thoroughly developed on practi- 
cal lines throughout the Marine Corps, it will require close fol- 
lowing up and a constant effort skilfully directed to supply the 
necessary stimulus and to hold the work up to efficient standards. 

There is needed, therefore, a schedule of competitions and tests, 
every organized platoon being required to qualify, with suitable recog- 
nition for superiority in achievement, and remedial attention to or- 
ganizations failing to reach the minimum standard prescribed. 

For success this work should be vested in a directing officer 
at our Headquarters and could be taken over by the already 
existing office of “ Inspector of Target Practice.” 

As a suitable name for the combined functions, “ Director of 
Infantry Fire Competitions ” is adequate. This covers both indi- 
vidual and musketry competitions. The office requires an officer 
who has a full appreciation of the fact that in the past we have 
gone “asleep at the switch” the moment a man has taken his 
marksman’s course on the Rifle Range. And we never got any 
further. He should fully appreciate that both in target prac- 
tice and musketry we are dealing with a means to an end, and 
they are not ends in themselves. It is necessary, therefore, that 
this officer shall at all times have the closest sympathy between 
the work of his office and the work going on with organized 
units in infantry drill and tactical training. His work must fit in 
and balance with the other departments of our training. Indi- 
vidual brilliant performance is never justified when it is at the 
cost of general efficiency for combat. The work of the director 
then should be to guide and supply a powerful stimulus towards 
developing a high standard of “ Teamwork in the conduct of Fire,” 
as well as keeping up the present work of our Inspector of Target 
Practice. We shouldn’t sleep a wink until we have platoons which 
respond fully to intelligent direction, control, and discipline, in 
the field and under fire, as far as our peace-time conditions 
can simulate. 

Not until then have we fulfilled our mission with Infantry 
Fire Training. 
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As a program it is suggested: 

First: That a copy of “ Musketry Bulletins, A. E. F., 1919,” 
be issued to every officer in the Marine Corps (2900 copies at 
M. O. T. S. available). 

Second: That such parts of “ Musketry, 1917—War Dept. 
Document No. 631” as are necessary to supplement the A. E. F. 
Bulletins, be reprinted at the Marine Corps Publicity Bureau if 
practicable. If enough copies of War. Dept. Doc. No. 631 are 
available, no reprint is necessary (over 400 copies available at 
M. O. T. S.). One copy should be issued to each officer in the 
Marine Corps. This is necessary in order to supply the commis- 
sioned officer with a certain amount of theory, which the “ Bul- 
letins ” evidently assume the officer has already acquired. 

Third: That a course be given in Technical Musketry at both 
the Infantry School and the Officers’ Training School at Quan- 
tico. This should require no less than seventy hours, and the 
course should maintain its identity as Musketry. Then further 
work should be continued in the course in Minor Tactics. The 
entire subject of Musketry, however, should be grouped as a sub- 
division of the Tactical Department. 

Fourth: That until such time as Musketry Training has been 
extended throughout the Marine Corps and satisfactory perform- 
ance has become general, there should be one officer, qualified as 
to rank and training, detailed at each post and in each organiza- 
tion consisting of more than one battalion, as coach to instruct 
and supervise Musketry Training. 

Fifth: That the office of “ Director of Infantry Fire Com- 
petitions ” be established in place of “ Inspector of Target Prac- 
tice” and charged with maintaining the present high interest and 
activities in target practice (individual fire) and with the de- 
velopment and extension of suitable standards and competitions 
in Musketry Training. 

Sixth: That each post be supplied with a sufficient equip- 
ment of landscape targets, quarter-inch paper-board silhouettes, 
and tracer bullets. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize the proposition that we 
should no longer waste so much of the skill of our individual 
riflemen through lack of training in teamwork for combat fire. 
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IMPROVED SUPPLY FOR POST EXCHANGES 


By Major A. D. Rorex, ASSISTANT ADJUTANT AND INSPECTOR, 
U.S.M.C. 


tions made that the post exchanges of the Corps be con- 

solidated into one concern consisting of a series or chain 
of stores organized along the lines of certain nationally known 
enterprises. There are, of course, arguments both in favor of 
and against this idea. Objections have been made that the 
arrangement would tend to curtail the present freedom of the 
exchanges in their direct buying, and furthermore restrict their 
purchases to certain brands of goods handled only by the central 
office. It has also been contended that the expenses of conduct- 
ing such an office, including the detail of the necessary personnel, 
would offset, largely if not entirely, the advantage accruing from 
any reduction of prices. Should a centralized buying office be 
established, no interference with the present independence of 
the various exchanges would be necessary or desirable. Any 
exchange could continue to buy direct if it should so desire, and in 
many cases it is certain this would be the case. The basic idea is 
that the numerous small exchanges that now buy in small lots 
and at more or less infrequent intervals, thereby being required 
to pay a relatively higher wholesale price, would in reality pool 
their orders through the central buying agency and obtain the 
discounts now enjoyed by only the large exchanges. Data now 
being received and compiled in Headquarters, of which a few 
cases will be briefly cited later, shows such a large variation in 
wholesale prices in the past that no doubt exists that the saving 
to be obtained by centralized buying is much more than may be 
imagined. As will also be shown later, the probable cost of a 
buying depot would, it is believed, be relatively small. 

Any known existing scheme naturally would require modifi- 
cations in order to become adaptable to our service in order that 
the fundamental reasons for the existence of exchanges may not 
be interfered with. Also, since local conditions surrounding the 
widely scattered posts vary to such extremes and so largely 
affect their demands, the plan must be so made that the various 
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exchanges may be free from any hindrance that would in any way 
restrict them in carrying out their object. So far as known, no 
definite steps in this direction have ever been taken by the Marine 
Corps. There is no denying the fact that the exchange system of 
to-day is infinitely more satisfactory than the old system of Post 
Traders which was followed so many years. Now, each ex- 
change is owned in its entirety by the enlisted personnel of the 
post and pays its dividends in the form of lower prices and the 
utilization of profits for establishment and maintenance of 
libraries, amusement rooms, etc. Prior to the time of the adoption 
of the Navy Ration, a large per cent. of the profits from the ex- 
changes was donated to the Company Funds and utilized for the 
purchase of extra articles of food. This, no doubt, added greatly 
to the contentment of the commands at those places that boasted 
of prosperous exchanges and where the Exchange Councils were 
generous in this respect. However, those posts not so fortunate 
were required to make the best of their lot, and it is a matter for 
some speculation whether the plan really worked to the best 
interests of the service when we consider the wide contrast 
between the tables at the posts where such contributions were 
large and regular and those posts that served the straight ration. 
There is no doubt that some of the dissatisfaction and possibly 
more than one desertion of a few years ago resulted directly from 
men being transferred from post to post and being unable to 
understand the reason for the difference in the fare. At least a 
lot of criticism was caused among men who did not realize 
the reasons. 

Under the present system of rationing, the demands on the 
exchange profits have been lessened or diverted to the extent 
that food is no longer an item of expense, and further, with the 
activities of the Sixth Division, Bureau of Navigation, and vari- 
ous welfare organizations, the reasons for large profits have been 
greatly reduced within the past two or three years. However, as 
will be noted in first paragraph of the 1920 Exchange Regulations, 
the primary object of an exchange is that of Supply, this phrase 
being immediately followed by the words “ at reasonable prices.” 


Thus we see that even though the Government eventually fur- 
nishes the men with all they can eat, all the books they can read, 
all the various forms of outdoor and indoor amusements they can 
indulge in, there will yet be a demand and necessity for articles 
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to satisfy individual desire. As indicated above, the catering to 
this desire is the real object of an exchange. This brings us again 
to “local conditions”; this time to external local conditions. 
This means those conditions existing outside of and in the vicinity 
of the post and consisting of shops and stores that deal in the 
articles that everyone wants. Perhaps there are posts that are 
happily situated in this respect, but there is no question that 
most are not. Sanitary conditions are too often bad in the out- 
side shops or profiteering too great. Even though neither of 
these conditions exist, it is only reasonable that the outside shop- 
keeper, with his greater expenses and overhead charges, is bound 
to charge higher in the long run for his commodities. These facts 
lead us to the second part of the primary purpose, 1.e., “ reason- 
able prices.” Under present arrangements the term “ reason- 
able” admits of elastic interpretations. The prices charged the 
ultimate consumer are affected by many different conditions 
which must be considered in fixing the retail prices. There are 
data now available, furnished in answer to a recent letter from 
the Major General Commandant, which show a startlingly wide 
difference in prices paid by exchanges for the same article. Among 
the reasons for this are: Varying quantities purchased by the 
exchanges ; transportation charges (a considerable item) ; buying 
from factory or through jobber, etc. These fluctuating costs 
must be passed on to the buyers, and it has been seen many times 
in the past that dissatisfaction is bound to result when a man is 
required to pay mcre at one exchange than at another for the 
identical article. 

Compared with business establishments in civil life, the enor- 
mous overhead is practically eliminated in the post exchange. At 
any rate, by far the greater part of the actual cost of operating is 
borne by the Government. The manager (Exchange Officer) 
receives his salary not from the proceeds of sales, but from the 
Government; the buildings used are, in most cases, provided 
from the same source, to say nothing of heating and lighting 
them. As a result the advantage lies wholly with the post ex- 
changes when it comes to fixing the selling price, and through 
them the enlisted men should profit by this advantage. This 
happens in varying degrees in most cases, but there is room for 
further improvement along this line. The Marine Corps has 
built up for itself a wonderful esprit and one of the many reasons 
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for this has been the fact that Marines are nearly always moving 
from station to station either singly or in groups. In this way 
their acquaintance with each other is fostered and a “ big family ” 
feeling is the result. It is a peculiar fact, however, that this idea 
has not yet extended in its entirety to the post exchanges of the 
Corps. Provision is made in the Post Exchange Regulations for 
a division of profits to be made for a group ordered on expedi- 
tionary duty. This is all right and as it should be, but it only 
takes care of men going on expeditions and in no way affects 
other transfers of which there is a large number constantly tak- 
ing place. There has at times been evident a certain resentment 
against newly joined men sharing in post exchange profits, this 
being based on the fact that the men were “ not there when the 
profit accumulated.” Suppose they were not. They were at 
some other post though, helping to build up profits that were 
distributed after they left. They are all members of the Corps, 
and it is believed that a better idea would be that all Marine 
Corps Exchanges be considered as the property of all Marines, 
and not only those who for the time are borne on the rolls of 
the post. 

For a number of years there has been included in the Ex- 
change Regulations, reference to the Headquarters Exchange 
Fund (recently changed to the Marine Corps Fund). Until the 
past year this fund was so small as to be of no practical use, but 
after demobilization in 1919 was started, the fund suddenly found 
itself of respectable proportions. Numerous suggestions have 
been made as to a method of utilizing this fund. Of all the ideas 
advanced, I believe the best is that of capitalizing a project 
whereby the exchanges, especially those at small and isolated 
posts, may enjoy the benefits of lower prices, that are at present 
obtained by only a very few. At least, such a project, if adopted, 
would be of permanent duration and directly affect many more 
men than that of erecting a memorial, or some such similar proposal. 

As the exchanges are the property of the enlisted personnel, 
every effort should be made to reduce, as much as practicable, 
the prices charged by them. The establishment of a central buy- 
ing office wherein the orders from many small exchanges would 
be combined and placed direct with the original sources of supply 
would accomplish this result. Should a method be adopted 
whereby all exchanges would be parts of one chain of stores, pur- 
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chases therefore could be made of all standard staple articles 
from one source and a warehouse, patterned after the Depot of 
Supplies at Philadelphia, provided at some suitable point near 
the markets in which could be stored such articles as would not 
deteriorate. In this way the advantage now available to a very 
few of the large exchanges would extend to all and prices could 
be uniform and even be reduced perhaps to a lower figure than is 
sometimes paid by the larger ones. Another very important 
feature of this proposed depot would be the automatic providing 
of an expeditionary force with a small exchange made up of a 
carefully selected stock of the ordinary articles desirable; for ex- 
ample, when lying off some tropical port. Such stores could be 
easily computed on a per 100 or per 1000 basis and packed in 
units based on the strength of the expedition. The outfit would 
include a complete set of books and blank forms ready for open- 
ing the business as soon as the Commanding Officer saw fit. Too 
often in the past have troops gone on expeditionary service, the 
men individually having to rely on their own foresight, and any 
small available space for stowing away a small supply of candy 
and smokes, which, when it is not immediately divided among 
the less experienced members of the organization, lasts at best 
cnly a few days. Complaint will be made that such an outfit will 
take up too much space and the valuable time of some officer to 
attend to the business. This latter objection is altogether too 
common throughout the Corps. There are some who are “ too 
proud ” to be detailed as Exchange Officer and pride themselves 
on their ignorance of everything in that connection. Yet for some 
reason these same officers will show great enthusiasm when it 
comes to conducting the mess, or managing an athletic organ- 
ization. All these activities are means toward the same end, i.e., 
contentment and efficiency, and the failure of any one hinders the 
attainment of that object just so much. There are few, if any, 
duties that do not include their disagreeable features, and while it 
is true that some people are not suited to perform as good service 
in such work as others, there appears more often than in any 
other assignment a resentment against the detail either as Ex- 
change Officer or as member of the Council. 

The Depot idea would apply only to the non-perishable 
staples. For the benefit of the exchanges in the tropics that now 
rely on uncertain and expensive commercial transportation, 
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arrangements would probably be made whereby their shipments 
would go forward from the warehouse, or from the factory, via 
Charleston on a Government vessel. As an instance of the widely 
different prices paid by exchanges in the past, the following facts 
are furnished from reports now in Marine Corps Headquarters. 
During the period October I, 1919, to March 31, 1920, eighteen 
exchanges purchased a total of 7144 of a certain article of stand- 
ard make and of daily use. These exchanges sold 5335 of this 
article in the same period. This is an article that formerly sold 
everywhere at retail for 25 cents, but the retail price is now usually 
30 cents. The wholesale prices paid by the exchanges during the 
period ranged from 21 cents to 31 cents. The higher prices paid 
were the results of at least three factors; buying through jobbers; 
buying in small lots; and large transportation costs due to dis- 
tance from source of supply. Another item of common everyday 
use shows figures equally as interesting. The total quantity pur- 
chased was 21,384: sold 16,825. The usual retail price of this 
article is 10 cents. The cost to the exchanges ranged from 7 
cents to II cents each, a variation of 57 per cent. between the low 
and high costs. The reasons for the fluctuations are substantially 
the same as in the preceding case, and could be repeated for 
practically every item in everyday use by the owners and patrons 
of Marine Corps Exchanges, i.e., the enlisted personnel. 

In Great Britain, where the system of supplying the men of 
the service with the articles carried in our exchanges, has been 
brought to a high state of efficiency, the buying for all branches, 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps has been for some years under 
one head. The scheme has been well perfected and naturally a 
uniformity of retail prices is the result. 

However, such a consolidation in the United States services 
would be much more difficult on account of geographic reasons, 
although not impossible, and has already been suggested. The 
commercial resources and facilities in the United States are such 
that the scheme would be quite feasible and result in economy, to 
say nothing of a just distribution of commodities. 

It will not be many months, it is hoped, before we will know 
the future permanent location of all our 27,400 Marines, and with 
the existing facilities for storage and transportation, together 
with the information now being collected as to the past demands 
for all the various standard articles, provision can be made for the 
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future with a fair degree of accuracy, and it will be possible to 
know how to stock the Depot. 

The Officer in Charge of the proposed Depot would be ‘n 
effect a middleman, and incidentally the only middleman. With 
no overhead whatever charged against the exchange for these ser- 
vices there is no doubt that uniformly low prices would result. 

The Depot would be organized into two general divisions ; the 
main division to carry out the normal object, that of caring for 
the constant routine demands of the permanent exchanges. The 
business of the Depot being wholesale only, the clerical force and 
equipment need not be large. Much of the business could be on 
paper only, the merchandise in many cases going direct from the 
factory warehouse to the exchange. Payment could also be made 
direct if desired, the only function of the Depot in such cases 
being that of arranging for shipments and procuring lowest 
prices on the merchandise by combining the requirements of a 
number of exchanges into one order. In this connection would 
also enter the feature of discounts. It has been found that taking 
advantage of all discounts offered will, as a rule, more than pay 
the normal operating expenses of an exchange. Very often, how- 
ever, a small exchange will operate for some time close to the 
wind and not have sufficient cash capital with which to take 
advantage of such discounts. The Marine Corps Fund is suffi- 
ciently large to take care of such cases and few, if any, better uses 
could be found for its employment. 

The secondary division of the Depot would merely consist of 
a storehouse or department for automatically equipping an ex- 
change with each expedition that is organized. This department 
would have packed in units of suitable size a supply of the vari- 
ous articles that are always desired at once by men on an expedi- 
tionary force. Also a set of books and blank forms would go 
with the outfit in order that no delay will be necessary in open- 
ing, on a small scale at least, an exchange containing a supply of 
smokes and toilet necessities to tide over until such time as a 
larger stock can be made available and the embryo exchange 
develop into a regular concern. 

As stated, the space required would be comparatively small, 
since a relatively small part of the merchandise would need to be 
stored in the Depot, although it may occasionally be desirable to 
take advantage of some special opportunity to temporarily stock 
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up on a supply of one or more articles that may otherwise not be 
available—in which event a certain storage space would be necessary. 

The next question arises: Just where should the proposed 
Depot be located? The considerations to be met in deciding on 
an answer are numerous, and, like all problems involving the 
supply of widely scattered units, include some that are decidedly 
conflicting. On first thought, the main consideration would seem 
to be that of delivery to the exchanges. However, when it is 
realized that before we can deliver we must procure the articles, 
and further when we remember that it is desired that deliveries 
be largely direct from the factory, we find that the purchasing 
part is the first factor. Hence the Central Depot must be located 
with that in view. The vicinity of Philadelphia is without ques- 
tion the logical location in this respect. There is also no doubt 
that so far as posts on the Atlantic and Gulf Coast are concerned, 
this is the best situated distributing point, being located nearly 
in the centre of the chain of exchanges strung along this sea- 
board. For the West Indian exchanges, Charleston would seem 
to be the best situated point, as regular Government transporta- 
tion is maintained therefrom to our posts in that part of the world. 
For those of the West Coast and the Asiatic Stations, Mare 
Island or San Francisco is the only choice. In other words, 
when distribution alone is considered, the points long ago selected 
by the Quartermaster’s Department for its various Depots of Sup- 
plies still seem to be the most advantageously located points for 
an Exchange Depot. 

Storage facilities for this purpose, while of probably modest 
requirements, must be considered. The exchange service, includ- 
ing the Marine Corps Fund, cannot afford a large expense. But 
when it is remembered that at every station a huge expansion 
was made in housing accommodations to provide for 75,000 men, 
and supplies in proportion, with a future strength of not more than 
27,400, there should be available at all of the above-mentioned 
stations sufficient space for the purpose, which could be adapted 
at little or no cost. There is no doubt that the idea as a whole 
would work to a large extent toward economy in exchange buy- 
ing and in that way make for further efficiency in the individual 
exchanges by accomplishing their object as above defined; i.e., 
supplying the men at “reasonable prices” with the articles 
they want. 
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The proposed Depot could be established in a small way, in 
the beginning, at or near Philadelphia only, and with a small per- 
sonnel, say, not more than two officers and two or three enlisted 
men, carry out its object excellently. The financial part of the 
scheme could be handled in three ways: One would be for the 
officer in charge to make payments to the manufacturer. A 
better way, however, would probably be for that officer to be in 
no wise concerned with payments, such matters to be handled by 
the Headquarters Exchange Officer on certificate from the officer 
in charge of the Depot, the Headquarters Exchange Officer being 
reimbursed by the various exchanges; a third method would be 
for the exchanges to remit direct to the manufacturer. 

The second method would seem more effective in many cases, 
as the Headquarters Exchange Officer would be in a position to 
take advantage of discounts that some exchanges would be un- 
able to do. The method of payments, however, would be left 
optional with the exchanges, the main idea of the Depot being 
that of procuring the goods at low prices. It may again be em- 
phasized that no exchange should or would be required to deal 
through the Depot, as it is not desirable to restrict any one to 
that extent, but it is believed that of the forty-six exchanges now 
existing, at least forty would be glad to so pool their buying 
should it become a possibility to do so. 











THE NEW MARINE CORPS 
By Captain Earu H. Jenkins, U.S.M.C, 


HILE the press is full of comments of the “ New 
\ \ Army ” and the “ New Navy,” we hear nothing at all of 
the “ New Marine Corps.” And more than this, few of us 
realize that there is a “ New” Marine Corps. There is an occa- 
sional reference to the “Old Marine Corps.” What does this 
mean? It means this: that the principles upon which the war 
was fought and the influx of raw, undisciplined (in the old sense) 
recruits, combined to form new ideas of government in the minds 
of all people. It means that the intimacy which existed in the 
ranks between the rich and poor, and the esprit which was thus 
created, proved that “relentless discipline” with its iron-clad 
regulations was not essential to an efficient military machine. 
Let us look into this evolution a little more closely. 

What is a “ democratized army?” The word “ democracy ” 
has been greatly misused. It does not mean that everyone is 
socially equal—it does not mean that a small organization shall 
form and execute its own laws, and certainly not those laws which 
may affect the government of the larger organization under 
which it works. Democracy is government by the people through 
delegated authority. The people are the people of this country, 
the majority of the political party which is in power, and not 
those of each and every small organization. The people of the 
United States have formed, and support, an Army and Navy. 
They have appointed their representatives to draw up the laws 
by which this Army and Navy shall be governed. They have 
appointed their delegates to administer these laws. The popular 
fallacy in defining “ democracy ” is the assumption that “ gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people ” means an 
administration in which the people directly form and execute 
laws, and where all men are equal. This is not democracy—it 
is socialism, the chimera of good government—the mother of 
anarchy. Ours is a representative democracy, not a pure democ- 
racy. About the only pure democracy in the country is the town 
meeting in some of the New England states. The officers of the 
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Army and Navy are the people’s representatives through whom 
the government of the service is carried on. Opposition to orders 
given by any one in authority is a violation of the will of the 
majority and weakens one of the strongest links in a democratic 
government. This principle should be imbedded in the minds of 
all members of the service. 

The symbol of rank has been recognized as that of authority. 
This is as it should be, but it is not enough for the real leader, 
who strives for a discipline based on the good will of his men. 
Rank should be the “ power behind the throne” which enables 
him to use force when required. It also stands for a certain dig- 
nity and prestige which forms the foundation of this authority. 
Discipline can be maintained and morale fostered by a sympa- 
thetic understanding between the officer and enlisted man. The 
line of demarcation between the two, heretofore so distinctly 
drawn, has not been found to be the indispensable condition for 
good order and discipline. It is in this particular that we learnt 
our most valuable lesson from the war, and it is along these lines 
that the greatest modifications are being made in the service. 

“To make the world safe for democracy ” was misinterpreted 
by many. It was translated in the broadest conceivable manner. 
Autocracy was exaggerated and taken to include authority in any 
form. Individualism was the radical cry of the turbulent minor- 
ity. Every one wanted to do as he pleased regardless of its 
effect on the whole. “ My personal liberties shall not be cur- 
tailed” was the thought and expression of many. These people 
forgot that codperative effort is absolutely essential to an effi- 
cient organization—that harmony is the oil which calms a troubled 
sea; which prevents wear and tear on the executive machinery. 
“ Radicalism is the desperation of logic,” and so the uneducated 
few, who could not understand, undertook a reconstruction of our 
government and the formation of a socialist creed. 

We have made many socialistic laws. In fact, there is very 
generally a tendency to modify the individualistic doctrine, which 
has dominated our American creed, by socialistic measures. The 
Sherman anti-trust law is socialistic. Initiative is not left free 
to work out its own salvation, but is curbed by this measure for 
the best interests of the whole country. We have learned that 
competition as the basis of individualism runs to monopoly, and that 
big business must be controlled. This is socialistic; not the radi- 
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cal socialism of Communism or Bolshevism, but a check upon 
our old individualistic ideas by a new socialistic theory. We are 
drifting toward a division of political parties into conservatives 
and radicals. The old political issues are dead. Our faith in 
competition and initiative, protected by governmental regula- 
tions that each man shall have every opportunity to develop all 
that is in him led to a creation of monopolies, that sought, on the 
principle of initiative and untrammelled competition, to control 
even the necessaries of life. During the war many purely social- 
istic measures were enacted, but the great majority of our people 
cling to individualism and tread conservatively when they move 
toward any socialistic measure. 

At the same time that these new theories of government were 
being propounded, there existed on the battlefields of Europe a 
germ destined to develop into a new attitude of human relation- 
ships. The horrible conditions of trench warfare brought about 
a keener feeling of human kindness between man and officer. The 
old social chasm which, through eternity, has separated the two, 
was bridged by a bond of mutual sympathy. War conditions 
brought man and officer to the feeling of human kinship— 
brothers on the field of death. The spirit of communism, dis- 
seminating itself among the world’s society smothered precedent, 
and, just as Ford automobiles are more thoroughly advertised by 
sarcastic and derogatory jokes—just so were these Bolshevik 
principles taken up, explained, discussed and proclaimed broadcast 
by the press. In alarming headlines we read of “ Reds gain- 
ing in ,’ or some other (well meaning but harmful) 
enthusiastic cries. 

These agencies contributed to the demand that the relation- 
ship between officer and man be modified. We were forced to 
recognize this pervading spirit of equality and to modify its 
radicalism with conservative ideas. The seed was planted and 
the embryo began to develop in the form of a new relationship 
between officer and man. The path of least resistance is the old 
time-worn path of forced obedience and fidelity. The “ you stay 
on your side of the fence and I’ll stay on mine” relationship be- 
tween officer and man was easy for the former. It required little 
knowledge of human nature, very little tact, and none of that 
finesse of command which distinguishes the good ‘from the 
mediocre officer. 
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“ Radicalism is the desperation of logic.” It is also the mother 
of revolution and the destroyer of progressive development. In 
our study of nature—God’s way of doing things—we note a slow, 
gradual development. A man is not born a man. We may learn 
something also from the old philosophical proverb, that “ Rome 
was not built in a day.” If we would heed these pregnant warn- 
ings we should resort to an advance by stages and not flights. 
Progress must be slow—it cannot be forced. 

There are still many adherents and advocates of the old dis- 
cipline. If we suddenly adopt the transformation attempted by 
the radicals, the adherents of the old régime will become as much 
our opponents as are, at present, the advocates of the new idea. 

The “sympathetic understanding between officers and en- 
listed men” which is being instilled into us appears to be the 
first stage of a new development. If this experiment proves suc- 
cessful we will then be ready to proceed. We are, in other words, 
making an investment and, wisely, avoiding speculation. This is 
not a departure from the regulations, but merely an expansion 
and explanation of the broad principle stated in the regulations 
that the relation of officers to enlisted men should be based on 
kindness and justice, but also on firmness. 

“Familiarity breeds contempt.” This old adage was supposed 
to be particularly applicable to the service, but it, as many others, 
has been misinterpreted and misused. Insincere, or forced fami- 
liarity will always breed contempt, but a simple “ Good morn- 
ing” to your clerks; a “ Good evening, Smith,” to a member of 
your company is beyond the pale of no officer’s dignity 
or self-respect. 

An officer’s position should be maintained through superior 
knowledge and ability. If knowledge and ability form the basis 
of authority, morale becomes a permanent condition. 

Intimacy between officer and enlisted man does not, has not, 
and probably will not exist. It is altogether unnecessary. A 
few men can maintain their official equilibrium even though inti- 
mate with subordinates. But this is a task for the genius—it is 
too great a responsibility for us all to accept. A certain dignity 
must be preserved or prestige is lost. 

Justice will nearly always win respect. Whether an officer be 
extremely dignified and aloof, or whether he be a congenial 
“ mixer,” he will command a certain respect if justice, with intel- 
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ligence, is the basis of his dealing with men. A certain familiarity 
—a civility—is required of an officer who expects to be a captain 
of a team. He cannot “ be as one with his men”; he obtains no 
benefit from “ sharing their joys and their sorrows ” unless he lets 
them know by his actions and words that such is the case. The 
officer who “ knows his men” is, to a certain extent, familiar, but 
not intimate. He has a feeling that “ these are my men.” 

Marines have always been characterized by their esprit de 
corps, their high morale. The officers and men have always 
worked together for the best interest of the Corps, and this “first 
principle’ cannot be changed. Codperation is our mission, the exe- 
cution of which depends upon the same principles as of yore; the 
structure remains unchanged, unshaken. There is a difference 
between the Marine Corps of to-day and that of yesterday—yjust 
as any progressive organization differs from the one of yesterday. 
Were it not so we would disintegrate through stagnation. It is 
different, but in form only, not in principle. The war expanded 
the human mind, it has incited it to thoughts which heretofore lay 
hidden in the recesses of the brain. The men are thinking. The 
officers must think, too—and think hard that the same relation- 
ship as of old, the same qualities of leadership be maintained. 
The personal equation must remain the same on both sides— 
change one, and the other must change accordingly. 

The war was a stimulus to thought—it was an awakening—a 
renaissance. All that was best in the old order of things remains 
stronger to-day than ever. The Marine Corps has a right to be 
proud of its record; of its morale; of its efficiency. It has been 
ever ready to discharge any duty devolving upon it. It will always 
be. The high degree of efficiency of the Marine Corps is pro- 
verbial. We shall not sacrifice one iota of our former excellence, 
but we shall meet new conditions with the same determination 


to excel. 

A new spirit has been breathed into the Marine Corps, and 
given birth to a child of experience. A body, remodelled in con- 
formity with modern thought and practice; having some resem- 
blance to its parents; demanding a new kind of food for nourish- 
ment, which, if it be given, will develop it into a mature, healthy, 
and strong body. To select the proper food is our duty. 
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THE FORLORN HOPE 
By CoLtonet Grorce C. THorpe, U.S.M.C. 


Gustavus Adolphus, there is the following description of 
infantry formations in the sixteenth century : 

“The foot was marshaled in heavy squares, called battalia or 
battles. The cross-bowmen, later the musketeers, formed the front 
and rear ranks of these battles, and a file on each flank. The rest 
of them were posted on the four corners in bodies of which, when 
the front rank had fired, it retired behind the rest to load. The 
depth of these battles long remained thirty to forty men; but as 
artillery became more dangerous, early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it was reduced to ten and eight men, and even to five. Asa 
general rule, the pikemen and halberdiers fought in close, the 
cross-bowmen and musketeers in open, ranks; in other words, the 
long-range and hand-to-hand fighters kept to their appropriate 
formations. The fight was opened by volunteers, or men chosen 
by lot (enfants perdus, forlorn hopes), who skirmished out in 
front, and though they rallied in groups in case they were attacked 
by cavalry, they were often ridden down.” 

In an odd old volume of miscellaneous literary curiosities pub- 
lished more than sixty years ago, appears the following. 

“ Before the vant-guard marched the forelorn hope, consisting 
of forty shott and twenty shorte weapons with order that they 
should not discharge until they presented theire pieces to the 
rebells’ breasts in their trenches, and that soodenly the short 
weapons should enter the trenches pell-mell; upon eyther syde 
of the vant-guard (which was observed in the batle and reare- 
guarde) marched wings of shott enterlyned with pikes, to which 
were sent secondes with as much care and diligence as occasion 
required. The baggage, and a parte of the horse, marched before 
the battell; the rest of the horse troops fell in before the reare- 
warde except thirty, which, in the head of the rearelorne hope, 
conducted by Sir Hen. Danvers, made the retreit of the 
whole army.” 

The quotation was written about 1600 and referred to certain 
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Irish tactics, in which “forelorne hope” and “rearelorne hope” desig- 
nated forces in the nature of advance and rear-guards, respectively. 

The commentator says: 

“ Military and civil writers of the present day seem quite 
ignorant of the true meaning of the words forlorn hope. The 
adjective has nothing to do with despair, nor the substantive with 
the charmer which lingers still behind; there was no such poetical 
depth in the words as originally used. Every corps marching in 
the enemy’s country had a small body of men at the head (haupt 
or hope) of the advanced guard; and which was termed the for- 
lorn hope (lorn being here but a termination similar to ward in 
forward), while another small body at the head of rear-guard was 
called the rear-lorn hope.” 

It is rather important for students of military history to appre- 
ciate this distinction in etymology, and the explanation given 
above of the real meaning of the military word forlorne or forlorn 
clarifies descriptions of early tactics which were far from satis- 
factory when interpreted with the ordinary meaning of forlorn. 
Lord Byron seems to have had some suspicion of a perverted 
meaning in forlorn hope when he wrote: 

“The full of hope, misnamed forlorn.” 

Farrow’s Military Dictionary defines forlorn hope as: “ The 
body of men selected to attempt a breach or to lead in scaling the 
walls of a fortress. The name (which in French, enfants perdus, 
is even more expressive) is given on account of the extreme dan- 
ger to which the leaders of a storming party are necessarily ex- 
posed. As, however, the honor of success is proportionate to the 
peril of the undertaking, there is ordinarily no lack of volunteers 
for this arduous service. The forlorn hope is called by the Ger- 
mans Die verlornen Posten.” 

The French dictionary, La Larousse Pour Tous, defines enfant 
perdu as soldat qu'on envoyait aux postes avancés et perilleux. 

It seems, therefore, that, thanks to an early misconception of 
the true meaning of the original forelorn (or forlorn) hope, a new 
phrase was suggested by the misconception, the latter phrase re- 
ferring to a desperate enterprise. The quoted definitions in the 
dictionaries are good but incomplete. The military significance 
of forlorn hope should be stated as follows: (1) Volunteers, or men 
chosen by lot, who skirmished in front of the battle formation in 
the sixteenth century. (2) Leading element of the advance guard 
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in sixteenth century, forlorn being a contraction of fore and lorn, 
lorn being an old termination similar to ward in forward; hope 
derived from haupt, head; hence forlorn hope literally meant head of 
the forward, i,e., head of the advance; rear-lorn hope, similarly, was 
head of the rear-guard. (3)A body of men selected for some des- 
perate military exploit, such as the leaders in attempting a breach 
or to scale a fortress wall. 











THE CAPTURE OF THE BARRIER FORTS IN THE 
CANTON RIVER, CHINA 
By Mayor Epwin Norta McCLetran, U.S.M.C. 


TROUBLE IN CANTON 


HE steam frigate San Jacinto and the sloops-of-war Ports- 

mouth and the Levant, constituted the East India Squadron 

under Flag Officer James Armstrong, on duty in Chinese waters 
when the second war between Great Britain and the Chinese Empire 
broke out in October, 1856. 

The American Consul at Canton called for protection of Ameri- 
can lives and property, and Commander Andrew Hull Foote, of the 
Portsmouth, responded by conveying to a menaced American factory 
at Canton four boatloads of Marines and Bluejackets, eighty-one in 
number, which he organized into companies, posting sentinels on 
the housetops and manning some newly-erected fortifications. 

This force was soon reinforced by sixty-nine officers, Marines, 
and Bluejackets from the Levant, which ship had joined the Ports- 
mouth at Whampoa. On November 3, 1856, the American sentinels 
were fired upon by Chinese soldiers, and the fire was returned, but 
no casualties resulted on either side. 

In a report to the Navy Department, dated December 10, 1856, 
Commodore Armstrong stated: 

* * * on the 14th ultimo, I despatched the launch of this ship 
{San Jacinto] with a howitzer, and a crew to work it, with arms and 
ammunition, and also the Marine Guard of this ship, to Canton, * * * 
the latter commanded by Captain John D. Simms, of the Marines, to 
assist the force under the command of Commander Foote in protecting 
American citizens and their property in that city. 

This occupying force from the San Jacinto, Portsmouth and 
Levant was withdrawn on November 15, 1856, in order to conduct 
operations against the Barrier Forts in the Canton River. 


BARRIER FORTS FIRE ON AMERICANS 
Commodore Armstrong, in his report dated December Io, 1856, 


included the following: 


On the morning of the 15th ult., Commander Foote came down to this 
ship and had a consultation with me, and I resolved to avoid the danger 
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of compromising our neutrality by removing the force from the city of 
Canton, which had very properly been sent there at the outbreak of the diffi- 
culties; though it was still my purpose to keep a vessel in the river off 
Canton, as a refuge for the Consul and our citizens in case of a sack 
of the city. 

Commander Foote left this vessel on the afternoon of the same day 
to return to Canton, * * * At about 5.00 p.m., Commander Foote 
returned to this ship and reported to me that when off the forts, known 
as the Barrier Forts, situated about midway between this anchorage 
(Whampoa) and Canton, his boat was fired into five times with both 
grape and round shot, but fortunately without doing any injury. I 
immediately despatched Commanders Foote and Bell to procure one or 
more steamers for the purpose of towing the Portsmouth and Levant off 
those ports to redress this outrage upon our Flag. 


A more detailed description of this incident is contained in the 
following report of Commander Foote, made to Commodore Arm- 
strong on November 26, 1856: 


Agreeably to your orders of the 15th instant to return to Canton and 
resume my duties in command of the force placed there for the protection 
of the American residents, in their persons and their property, I proceeded 
the same day, with one of our boats * * * for the purpose of direct- 
ing Commander Smith to return and take his ship to that city, preparatory 
to the withdrawal of our force from the foreign factories. 

When within point-blank range of the fort commanding the passage, a 
shot was fired which fell a short distance from the boat; this was soon 
followed by another which struck still nearer the boat and ricocheted 
far beyond it,—Mr. Sturgis in the meantime waving the flag that it might 
be more fully displayed, and I firing my revolver towards the fort and 
giving the order to pull away. We soon passed beyond range of this fort 
and when within two hundred yards of the next it opened upon us with 
two successive discharges of round shot and grape which fell thick and 
fast around us, one of them striking the water within the blades of the 
oars; the last discharge was made after the boat’s head was turned 
towards the ship. I then returned and reported the occurrence verbally 
to you. 


In this connection Commodore Armstrong reported: 


I would additionally remark as taking from all extenuation of the 
outrage upon the flag of the United States, that those of France and Portugal 
were permitted to pass undisturbed. That of France covering at the time 
an armed Lorcha and the French having a force quartered in Canton. 


From the above it will be seen that while the United States was 
neutral during the period of the Second War between Great Britain 
and China, it became necessary for the Naval Force, including the 
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Marines, to become more or less actively engaged, since the Chinese, 
by hostile acts, endangered the lives of American citizens and their 
property and gratuitously offered an insult to the American flag. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BARRIER FORTS 


In his Annual Report the Secretary of the Navy stated that: 
“ These forts, four in number, commanding the approach to Canton, 
were among the strongest defenses of the Empire, mounting 176 
guns.” Collum wrote that: “All these forts were constructed by 
European engineers, with granite walls seven feet in thickness, and 
mounted one hundred and sixty-eight guns of large and small 
calibre.” Maclay stated that: “ There were four of them, built of 
massive granite, eight feet thick, and mounting in all one hundred 
and seventy-six guns and garrisoned by about five thousand men.” 
Commander Foote reported that: “ The forts containing a total of 
one hundred and seventy-six guns, many of them of the largest 
calibre from 8to 10% inch * * * Iam informed that they have 
always been considered as among the strongest defenses of the 
Empire, as well as the key to the city of Canton.” 

In addition to the five thousand or more Chinese soldiers gar- 
risoning the four forts, a portion of the Chinese Army, variously 
estimated at from 5000 to 15,000, and which both Commodore Arm- 
strong and Commander Foote believed to have numbered at least 
3000, was stationed near. “ This force twice advanced, but they 
were both times repulsed by Marines,” reported Commander Foote. 


STRENGTH AND ORGANIZATION OF THE AMERICAN FORCES 


In addition to the San Jacinto, Portsmouth and Levant, Com- 
modore Armstrong used the American steamer Williamette and the 
steam tug Kum Fa (also spelled Cumfa and Cum Fa). 

Commander Foote stated in his report that: “ The Storming 
Party, consisting of two hundred and eighty-seven persons, Officers, 
Seamen and Marines, with four howitzers—commanded by myself— 
Commanders Bell and Smith leading respectively detachments from 
the San Jacinto and Levant,’ while “the company of Marines was 
most efficiently led by Brevet Captain John D. Simms.” 

Brevet Captain Simms, who commanded the Marines, reported 
to Brigadier General Commandant Archibald Henderson that 
“companies of Sailors and Marines numbering two hundred and 


fifty men were landed.” 
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Captain Simms was Commanding Officer of the Guard of the 
San Jacinto, Second Lieutenant William W. Kirkland, of the Ports- 
mouth’s Marine Guard, and Second Lieutenant Henry B. Tyler, Jr., 
of the Guard of the Levant. All three officers participated in the 
attack on the forts, Captain Simms, as “Commanding U. S. 
Marines, U. S. East India Squadron,” being the commanding 
officer of the combined force of Marines. 

In addition to the Navy and Marine Corps personnel, quite a 
few Americans residing in China or attached to American mer- 
chant vessels participated in these operations. 


OPERATIONS PRELIMINARY TO LANDING 


What occurred between the firing of the forts on the Americans 
on the 15th and the capture of the first fort on the 2oth is best told 
in the words of Commodore Armstrong that follow: 


On November 16, 1856, at daylight, “the American Steamer Kum Fa 
was despatched by me to Canton to bring the Marines, men, launches and 
howitzers belonging to” the San Jacinto, ‘“‘and to the Portsmouth down to 
the latter vessel. Lieutenant Williamson of this ship with one of our cut- 
ters with an armed crew, * * * was sent to sound out the channel 
up to the forts. Lieutenant Williamson returned to the ship at noon and 
reported that he had sounded to within less than a half of a mile of the 
forts, when he was fired upon three times with grape and round shot, and 
I regret to say, that, by one of the shots the Coxswain of the boat, * * * 
was instantly killed while in the act of heaving the lead. 

“The Kum Fa having returned to the anchorage with the force from 
Canton, I ordered Commander Bell to take command of the Levant (Com- 
mander Smith with a small force having been left at Canton, for the pro- 
tection of our citizens and their property), and having divided the crew 
of this ship with the Portsmouth and Levant excepting some sixty men with 
Lieutenant Williamson and the Warrant and Engineer officers, to take 
care of her, she drawing too much water to go up the river, I repaired on 
board the Portsmouth, * * * hoisted my pennant on board of her and 
in tow of the American Steamer Wailliamette, the Kum Fa towing the 
Levant, got under way and stood up the Whampoa Channel and anchored 
in the Portsmouth within five hundred yards of the nearest fort at about 
4.20 p.m. and got the ship in position for shelling the forts. The forts 
opened a brisk and well-directed fire upon her before she had come to an 
anchor, which was at once returned by her with a rapid discharge of 
shells and which was kept up with little intermission until dark. The 
Chinese fired exceedingly well and hulled the Portsmouth six times, but 
doing no material injury to her. The Levant’s position—she having 
grounded about one mile below us and out of range—did not permit of 
her joining in the attack. The largest of the forts and the one nearest 
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to us was silenced early in the evening, and the fire of the others became 
very languid at the close of the action. The Portsmouth, I regret to say, 
had one of the Marine Guard very seriously wounded” 

In describing the events occurring on November 17, 1856, Com- 
modore Armstrong reported: 

On the 17th, the Portsmouth having grounded in the narrow channel, 
the two ships remained inactive, except in getting out kedges & etc., to haul 
off by. While in this condition, and in some degree at a disadvantage, the 
forts did not resume firing. I therefore, believing that their disposition 
or means of hostility had terminated, thought this a favorable opportu- 
nity to obtain from the Imperal Commission at Canton an explanation 
of the cause of the attack upon our flag, and a security that it should not 
be repeated. With this view, I returned to the San Jacinto, leaving Com- 
mander Foote in command with orders to keep in position upon the forts, 
but, not to fire unless assailed by them. * * * 

Commander Smith with the remaining force at Canton, joined the 
Levant on the evening of the 17th and resumed the command of her—Com- 
mander Bell remaining with the vessels off the forts, to render any assist- 
ance in his power towards the success of the expedition. 


The explanations and assurances of the Chinese not being satis- 
factory, Commodore Armstrong, having done everything consistent 
with the standard in vogue in that era of national honor and dignity 
to avoid a conflict, reluctantly decided that the Barrier Forts must 
be captured and destroyed. In his report of December 12, 1856, he 
stated: “‘ But, while I felt clear in my duty, to repel a violent assault 
upon our flag, I have been careful not to embarrass by this local 
difficulty questions which may hereafter be the subject of 
treaty arrangement.” 


ORDERS TO CAPTURE THE FORTS 


In his report dated December 10, 1856, Commodore Armstrong 
made the following statement: 


On the evening of the 19th, I learned that the forts were renewing 
and strengthening their means of assault. I therefore, addressed Com- 
mander Foote an order to prevent this and to take such measures as his 
judgment would drctate, if it was even the capture of the forts,—Com- 
mander Foote having reported to me that his force was ample for anything 
I might direct. 


On November 19, 1856, Commodore Armstrong wrote to Com- 
mander Foote, in part, as follows: 


I am glad to hear that you are at this instant, strong enough to 
accomplish anything I may direct, and although pending negotiation, I do 
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not wish to take aggressive steps without a sufficient cause, yet I repeat 
my wish to have the enemy prevented from increasing his means of 
defense or assault, in the most expedient and efficient manner your judg- 
ment and means may warrant, even though you may be led to the capture 
of the forts. 


To the above communication Commander Foote replied, in part, 


as follows: 

As there were no other means in my power effectually to prevent the 
enemy from strengthening his defenses, I instantly determined to storm 
his forts and would have done so the same evening, if it had been possible 
to complete the necessary arrangements before dark. 


CAPTURE OF THE FIRST FORT 


The following extract from Commander Foote’s report gives a 
general description of the capture of the first fort: 


At 6.30 a.m. on the morning of the 20th instant, both ships [Portsmouth 
and Levant] being in a position and in all respects ready for action, we beat 
to quarters and simultaneously opened on the two nearest forts. After 
an interval of five minutes the fire was briskly returned until 7.45 a.m., 
when it materially slackened. The Storming Party, consisting of two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven persons, Officers, Seamen, and Marines with four 
howitzers, commanded by myself, Commanders Bell and Smith leading 
respectively detachments from the San Jacinto and Levant then left the ship 
and pulled in three columns for the shore. The company of Marines was 
most efficiently led by Captain Simms. * * * The party formed and 
marched toward the fort, dragging three howitzers with them across the 
rice fields and wading a creek waist deep. In order to attack the fort in 
the rear it was necessary to pass through a village in which several shots 
were fired upon us, till the howitzers cleared the streets and secured for us 
an unobstructed advance. When near the fort, the soldiers were seen 
fleeing from it, many of them swimming for the opposite shore. The 
Marines being in advance, they opened their fire upon the fugitives with 
deadly effect, killing some forty or fifty. The American flag was planted 
on the walls of the fort by a Lieutenant from the Portsmouth. As the fort 
opposite was playing upon us with some energy, the guns we had captured, 
fifty-three in number, were several of them, brought to bear and soon 
silenced it, but not before a shot had struck the Portsmouth’s launch, in the 
water line, and sunk her. She floated, however, at the flood and was soon 
rendered efficient for further service. The city of Canton being only four 
miles distant, a portion of its army, variously estimated at from five to 
fifteen thousand, and which I believe to have numbered at least three 
thousand, was stationed near. This force twice advanced, but they were 
both times repulsed by the Marines, with ten or twelve killed, and as they 
were retreating, a deadly fire was opened upon them by one of the 
howitzers. * * * 
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A small portion of the force was withdrawn at night and the fort 
was occupied by the Commander of the San Jacinto with the remaining 
force till morning. 

At 3.00 a.m., the next day, an eight-inch shot from one of the forts 
struck the Portsmouth and lodged in the bends. This, was instantly re- 
turned by three of her shells and the fort was at once silenced. At 
4.00 a.m., the Commander of the San Jacinto, with the force which had occu- 
pied the captured fort during the night, embarked and returned to the ships. 


Brevet Captain John D. Simms, of the Marines, in his report 
dated December 7, 1856, to Brigadier General Commandant Archi- 
bald Henderson, described the capture of Fort Number One in 


the following words: 

On the 20th of November, after a heavy bombardment of the Barrier 
Forts, by the Sloops-of-War, Portsmouth and Levant, the Commanding 
Officer, Commander Foote, determined to land and storm the nearest 
fort on our right, which I will designate as No. 1. Accordingly companies 
of Sailors and Marines numbering two hundred and fifty men, were landed 
a few hundred yards below the fort—a small detachment of Sailors under 
Lieut. Watmough of the Navy, and the Marines of the Squadron, under 
my command, constituted the advance. From the nature of the ground 
an attack by the flank had to be resorted to. 

After some skirmishing with the Chinese soldiers, posted in the village 
in view of the walls of the fort, we found ourselves close up to it. Here 
a sharp and destructive fire from the muskets of the Marines and Sailors 
was continued until the charge was ordered. The fort was gallantly car- 
ried, the Marines being amongst the first to enter the works. 

I was then ordered to return with my command and clear the village 
above alluded to, of the Chinese soldiers, who had rallied there, when the 
fort was entered. We drove them from the village, killed a number of 
them, and pursued them into the rice fields, where the nature of the ground 
prevented further pursuit. 

I then ordered the men to fire and fall back. The enemy mistaking 
this retrogade movement for a retreat came down upon us in great num- 
bers, ranging from 2000 to 3500 soldiers. I gave the order to advance when 
they had approached within range of the muskets—they returned our fire 
for some moments, their balls whistling around us, but finding that we 
stood our ground, and that our balls were thinning their ranks, they 
broke and fled. 

* * * We occupied Fort No. 1 until daylight when we embarked 
for the ships. 

CAPTURE OF THE SECOND FORT 


Commander Foote’s report describes the capture of the second 


fort in these words: 
At six o’clock [November 22] both ships [Portsmouth and Levant] 
opened their fire on the three remaining forts which was at first briskly 
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returned. * * * The fort nearest the ships having been silenced, at 
seven o'clock the boats in tow of the American Steamer Cum Fa * * * 
left the ships and proceeded towards the object of attack. While passing 
the barrier, a ricochet 64 lb. shot, from the farthest fort struck the boat 
abreast of my own, completely raking it, * * * The boat struck was 
the launch of the San Jacinto, * * * The Steamer stood on with the 
boats in tow, till they were covered by an intervening neck of land, on 
which the party landed. After wading a ditch waist deep, and receiving 
several shots from gingals and rockets, the fort was carried, with one of 
the Marines severely wounded, in the presence of a thousand or more 
Chinese soldiers just beyond howitzer range. A Corporal of Marines 
[William McDougal of the Levant] the standard bearer of this company, 
planted the American flag upon the walls. Several of the guns of the 
fort with our own howitzers were brought to bear upon the centre fort 
commanding the river, which had opened fire upon us. It was soon 
silenced. The other guns in the fort we had captured, which were alto- 
gether forty-one in number, were spiked, their carriages burned and 
everything destructible, by the means in our power, destroyed. 

At 4.00 p-m. the Marines advanced on the bank of the river and cap- 
tured a breastwork mounting six guns; a party of Chinese soldiers, some 
hundreds in number, advanced towards them, but were soon repulsed by 
two companies of sailors led by their lieutenants. In the meantime one 
of the howitzers played upon a still greater number, who were drawn up 
in front of and around a pagoda, until they were dispersed and retreated 
carrying off their killed and wounded. 


In his report, Captain Simms described this operation as follows: 


About 7.00 a.m. [November 21st] the boats were again manned and 
all taken in tow by the Steamer Cumfa, the ships commenced firing as soon 
as the steamer got under way, in order to cover the landing of the Storm- 
ing Party. Forts Nos. 2, 3 and 4 divided their fire between the ships and 
boats. Shortly after leaving the ships, a 68 lb. shot struck the launch of 
the San Jacinto, * * * killing three Sailors, and wounding four Sailors 
and two Marines. Commander Foote immediately ordered the boats to 
cast off and the party to land. As soon as this could be effected, I formed 
the Marines on the bank of the river, and directly my men were in line 
I gave the order to advance, and under a severe fire from three forts the 
men marched steadily forward, and in a short time Fort No. 2 was in our 
possession. Our color bearer, Corporal [William] McDougal [of the 
Levant] planted the first colors upon the walls. 


In the following words, Captain Simms described an interesting 
incident that occurred during the attack: 


I must here mention an incident that occurred during our advance 
upon Fort No. 2, which reflects the highest credit upon the officer who is 
the subject of this notice. Private [John G.] Thompson [of the Ports- 
mouth] while pushing manfully on, was very dangerously wounded by a 
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rocket passing through his leg, he fell immediately and called upon Lieut. 
Davenport of the Portsmouth, requesting him to stop the blood which was 
gushing from his wound. That Officer with great self-denial, as he was 
amongst the first in the charge, threw down his sword, and by applying 
his handkerchief as a tourniquet, thereby saved the man’s life. 


CAPTURE OF THE THIRD FORT 


The report of Commander Foote contains the following de- 
scription of the capture of the third fort: 

The boats, under fire from the fort on the opposite side of the river, 
had been tracked up to the breastwork, and now, under cover of its guns 
and those of the fort just captured, they crossed with the party to the 
island and took possession of its fort containing thirty-eight guns—one 
of which was a brass gun of eight-inch calibre and twenty-two feet five 
inches in length, greatest circumference eight feet three inches, diameter 
of bore eight and a half inches. The standard bearer of Marines [Cor- 
poral William McDougal of the Levant] was again the first to plant the 
American flag upon the walls. The same work of destruction as at the 
two forts previously captured was here renewed. The only fort remaining 
in the possession of the enemy on the Canton side of the river at once 
opened upon us; accordingly the guns in the fort we occupied were 
brought to bear and with the assistance of the howitzers, silenced it in 
the course of half an hour. It now being dark, it was thought expedient 
to suspend further operations till morning. Active preparations were 
made by the enemy, during the night, showing a determination to make a 
vigorous resistance. 


Captain Simms’ report describes the capture of the third fort 
in these words: 


Shortly after the capture of the Second Fort, I was directed by 
Commander Foote to deploy my command along an embankment which faced 
Fort No. 3, for the purpose of driving the Chinese from their guns—this 
duty was promptly executed by the men, whilst taking up our position 
we captured a battery of seven guns, which were quickly turned on the 
enemy. I left Lieut. Kirkland with a detachment to guard this approach 
to the fort, and to destroy the battery, which duty was handsomely per- 
formed by this promising young officer. Our fire soon silenced this Third 
Fort, and as soon as the boats could be brought up we embarked, and 
with the Sailors, captured Fort No. 3 without any difficulty. The first 
colors were also hoisted on this fort by Corporal McDougal. The night 
was again passed in the fort, and at daylight next morning [November 22, 
1856] we were in the boats waiting orders to storm Fort No. 4. 


CAPTURE OF THE FOURTH FORT 


Fort Number Four, the last fort, was captured on November 22, 
1856, Commander Foote’s report reading in part as follows: 
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The following morning, Saturday the 22d instant, at four o’clock, all 
hands were called, and arrangements made preparatory to the attack in 
front on the Fourth and last Fort. At early daylight, everything being 
ready, the First Lieutenant of the San Jacinto, who was left in charge of 
this fort, was directed to fire a single howitzer for the purpose of drawing 
the fire of the enemy, and as this did not succeed another discharge was made, 
with no better result. Three howitzers were left in the fort, to cover the 
landing and prevent the enemy from firing the guns trained on the point 
which we were to double before crossing the river. One launch with its 
howitzer preceded the other boats which followed in three columns as 
at the landing on the 20th instant. 

As soon as we approached the fort, the howitzers commenced playing 
briskly to divert its fire from us. But, from the moment we doubled the 
point and during the time intervening until we reached within musket shot 
and gave three cheers—notwithstanding the rapid and effective fire of 
the howitzers in the fort and that in the launch, the fort opened and con- 
tinued a brisk fire upon the boats with round shot and grape and gingal. 
The shots passed closely over our heads, with the exception of three—one 
of which passed between two boats, and each of the others striking an 
oar. I cannot but regard it as a merciful interposition of a kind Provi- 
dence that, although the party was exposed to such a shower of grape 
falling around them for so long a time, it sustained in this instance, no 
injury to life or limb. 

As the boats could not be brought close to the shore, our party 
jumped into the water, waist deep, and entered and took possession of 
the fort just in time to fire upon the last of the enemy in their retreat. 
It was discovered that they had, before evacuating, loaded their guns 
and trained them upon the boats with a slow match ignited. Those of 
our men who were in the advance cut off the train and prevented the 
discharge of the guns. A Lieutenant from the Portsmouth was the first 
to enter the fort, and he and her Boatswain’s Mate planted the American 
flag upon its walls; the number of guns which it contained was thirty- 
eight. The same course of demolition was taken in this fort that had 
been pursued in the others. 


The report of Captain Simms describes the capture of the Fourth 
Fort in these words: 
The Landing Party was in the boats at daylight November 22, 1856. 


The signal being given the boats dashed gallantly up to the fort under a 
galling fire, and in a few minutes it was in our possession. 


COUNTER-ATTACKS BY THE CHINESE 


The Chinese made two counter-attacks, after all four of the forts 
had been captured by the Americans. The first took place on 
November 26, 1856, the report of Commander Foote describing it 
in the following words: 
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An attack was made upon the rear of the fort occupied by our force 
at three o’clock this morning by a body of Chinese who threw several 
rockets and stink-pots with a brisk fire of gingals—the assailants were 
provided with scaling ladders. They were soon dispersed by a brisk fire f 
of musketry and the howitzers, leaving two ladders behind them in Fy 
their retreat. 





The Log of the Portsmouth for November 23, 1856, reads 
as follows: , 


Some firing of howitzers and musketry at the “ Fort”; found that the 
Chinese had attacked the force stationed at the “ Fort,” but had been 
repulsed without loss on our side. 


The Log of the Portsmouth for November 29, 1856, describes an 
attack of the Chinese on that date in the following words: 


At early dawn the Chinese fired gingals, rockets, etc., from No. 4 upon 
the Round Fort, one round shot from the Levant cleared the party. 


CASUALTIES 





Seven enlisted men, all Bluejackets, were killed in the capture 
of the forts. Twenty-two enlisted men were wounded, of which 








number, six were Marines, three from the Portsmouth and three Ls 
from the Levant. No officers were killed or wounded, but one naval [A 
officer received severe contusions of the left leg and ankle. i 
In addition to the above, several Bluejackets were killed and i 
wounded in an accidental explosion in the forts on December 5, 1856. 
Although the monument erected at the New York Navy Yard 
to those who were killed in action at the capture of these forts 
bears the name of “ John McBride, Corporal, Marines,” a search of Ey 
the archives and records fails to disclose that any such man partici- a 
pated in these operations. a 
The names of the Marines wounded are as follows: From the Ey 
Levant, Corporal William Boyce, Private Patrick Mahon and Pri- = 
vate Joseph McNeil; from the Portsmouth, Corporal James Linus, i 


+e 


Private Patrick Melvin and Private John G. Thompson. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing, the muster roll of the Portsmouth shows that 
Private “ William Cuddy died on board on Sunday, the Ist of 
December, 1856, after a severe illness of 7 or 8 days. He was a 
good soldier, and during the taking of the Barrier Forts was ever 
ready to do his duty.” 

The Log of the San Jacinto, under date of November 30, 1856, 
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contains the information: “ Sent the body of Wm. Cuddy, Marine, of 
the Portsmouth on shore for burial.” 
With reference to enemy casualties, Commander Foote reported : 


It is, of course, impossible, to ascertain definitely what loss the Chinese 
have sustained. Their own rumors made it at the least estimate five hundred— 
although I am inclined to believe that it will not much exceed one-half that 
number. It is said, on good authority, that a hundred and twenty Chinese 
sailors, recently discharged from a foreign man-of-war, and who have 
thus had the advantage of European training and discipline, were among 
those who served the guns of the forts. This accounts for the superior 
gunnery displayed by the enemy. 


COM MENDATIONS 


The Secretary of the Navy included the following in his An- 
nual Report: 


The prompt and decisive course pursued by Commodore Armstrong, 
his officers and men, has caused the flag of the United States to be 
respected by the Chinese, contributed largely to the security of our 
citizens in China, and, during the troubles which followed, has probably 
been the means of saving many lives and much property. 


In his official report Commander Foote made the following com- 
plimentary statements about the work of the Marines: 


It may be seen from this report how efficient our Marines are in service 
of this kind and the inference is inevitable that an increase of that Corps, 
and of the number of officers and men attached to our ships, would tend 
to ensure entire success on similar expeditions. In all the advances the 
men were ready, in perfect order and discipline, to respond to the calls 
of their Captain and officers. 

But while this tribute is due to the Marines, it is but just to the Sailors 
to say that their order and subordination, as well as their bravery, most 
favorably impressed me; and I was convinced that when the two bodies 
acted in codperation, in skirmishing parties and otherwise, they were 
capable of successfully resisting any Chinese force which they might 
encounter in the field. * * * 

In short, the bearing of all Officers, Sailors and Marines was creditable 
to them in the highest degree. 


Commodore Armstrong reported: 


I fully endorse all that he [Commander Foote] has said in relation to 
the conduct and bearing of the Officers, Seamen, and Marines employed 
on that service. They are entitled to unbounded praise and commenda- 
tion for their gallantry and good conduct, up to the complete destruction 
of the offending fortifications. * * * 
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Captain Simms expressed the highest praise and appreciation of 
the work of his Marines as follows: 


Lieut. H. B. Tyler, Jr., rendered me efficient service. To Lieut. 
Wm. W. Kirkland I was greatly indebted for his zealous, prompt, and 
gallant conduct throughout the whole affair. It gives me great pleasure 
to bring to your favorable notice the soldier-like conduct, and gallant 
bearing of the Noncommissioned Officers, Musicians, and Privates, under 
my command, whilst under fire. Although all have done their duty so 
well, I still deem it but justice to Orderly Sergeant Christopher F. 
Heckrotte to state, that his services were invaluable, and the energy with 
which he discharged his duties won for him his officers’ approbation and 
esteem. We have just returned from the forts, which we have garrisoned 
for the last two weeks. * * * 


The Muster Roll of the Portsmouth, signed by Second Lieutenant 
William Kirkland, contained the following notations: 


Orderly Sergeant Christopher F. Heckrotte “has proved himself a 
gallant soldier, during the taking of the Barrier Forts. His services have 
been invaluable to the Commanding Officer of Marines, Capt. Simms, and 
Capts. Foote and Bell of the Navy, have spoken of him in terms of 
high admiration.” 

“In the Storming Parties of the 20th, 21st and 22d, the Marines 
under my command have behaved with the utmost gallantry. The drum- 
mer boys Johnson and Ready fought in the ranks and behaved very well.” 

“T will take occasion to add here, that the recent actions with the 
Chinese have illustrated the importance of an increase in the Corps; at 
one time there were sixty Marines engaged with over 3000 Chinamen, 
whom they [the Marines] repulsed twice and finally routed them completely.” 


On June 13, 1858, Second Lieutenant William W. Kirkland, writ- 
ing from the Portsmouth, then at Portsmouth, N. H., to Brigadier 
General Commandant Archibald Henderson, stated in part: 


I am happy to be able to testify to the gallantry of the Guard while 
under fire of the enemy; as nearly all were engaged in the capture of the 
Barrier Forts in November, 1856. 


Brigadier General Commandant Archibald Henderson, in a let- 
ter addressed to Captain John D. Simms, “ Commanding Marines, 
Chinese Squadron,” dated May 7, 1857, expressed his appreciation in 
the following terms: 

I have received your several letters from the date of youn report of 
the capture of the Barrier Forts up to the 14th of January last. * * * 
I am aware that Marines are even more than usually useful and necessary 
in the Chinese Squadron, at a crisis so eventful as now exists in our rela- 
tions with China. 
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I had intended ere this, to have replied to your report that the post 
of honor was assigned to the Marines in the attack on the Barrier Forts, 
and of their gallant conduct in their capture. I wish you to present to 
the officers, the noncommissioned officers, and the entire rank and file, my 
cordial congratulations on their having so bravely acquired for them- 
selves a distinguished reputation, and that they so gallantly maintained 
the long established character of the Corps for efficiency in the face of 
an enemy. 

I cannot close this letter without expressing to you the entire 
unanimity in assigning to you high distinction for your gallantry in lead- 
ing on your command to honor and to victory. Your conduct at Chapul- 
tepec has been, I may say, even surpassed by your bearing in the capture 
of these far distant forts. 


COMPLIMENTARY GENERAL ORDER OF COMMODORE ARMSTRONG 


In a General Order, dated on board the United States flagship 
San Jacinto, at Whampoa, China, on December 6, 1856, Commodore 
“Jas. Armstrong, Commander-in-Chief of the United States Naval 
Forces in the East India and China Seas,” commended the officers 
and men in the following words: 


To the Commanders, Officers, Seamen, and Marines of the United 
States Ships Portsmouth, San Jacinto and Levant. 

. In the midst of peace you have been called upon to redress an assault 
upon the Flag of your Country. The necessity of such a step is much to 
be regretted by us all, though the manner in which your stern duty has 
been performed is so honorable to yourselves. 

I should omit an act of justice to you, to those who have bravely fallen 
in the performance of their duty and to the service to which you belong, if 
I hesitated to make this official acknowledgment of the faithful and honor- 
able manner in which all have borne their part. 

The embarrassment has been to check the earnest zeal with which 
both officers and men have sought to place themselves in the most daring 
and hazardous positions, and to keep them at any duty, however neces- 
sary, which did not bring them in contact with the enemy. 

Among the satisfactory results of the conflict in which you have been 
engaged is the proof it presents of the intelligent subordination so gener- 
ally exhibited in this emergency, and also, of the magnanimity which has 
enabled you, under aggravating acts, to respect the rights of the people 
whose authority had forced you into hostility and thus, to do the highest 
honor to the Flag you represent. 

Your least reward is the consciousness of having well done your 
duty; but I should fail in mine, unless in this public manner I conveyed 
to you my earnest thanks, with the hope that you will receive, as you 
have merited, the high honor of your Country’s approbation. 
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“ ENTANGLING ALLIANCES ” AVOIDED 


Thus, during this epoch, crammed with critical events and mis- 
understandings between the East and the West, resulting in their 
minds never meeting, the United States succeeded in maintaining a 
neutral status. A quasi-war condition existed at times, but without 
a formal declaration or admission of such condition. Moreover, the 
United States did not officially cooperate with any other nation. 
What hostile pressure that was placed on the Chinese was exerted 
only in the exercise of the international right permitting a state to 
protect its citizens, their property, and of resenting intentional and 
flagrant insults to its flag and representatives. 

And that it was not an easy thing to keep out of “ entangling 
alliances ” is evidenced by these words of Commodore Armstrong, 
written shortly after the capture of the Barrier Forts in Novem- 
ber, 1856: 


I beg leave respectfully to call the attention of the Department to the 
peculiar embarrassments of my position in the unpleasant duty which has 
been forced upon me by the Chinese authorities. 

The feeling of irritation, just or unjust, existing between the English 
and Chinese authorities is shared by our countrymen, and when I felt 
called upon to redress the assault upon our Flag, with many of them there 
was an inference and an expectation that I would make common cause 
with the English authorities, in the demand made for direct personal 
communication of all foreign with the Chinese Officials, within the city 
of Canton. * * * 

The English Authorities also had some not unreasonable hope of 
cooperation, but which I did not feel justified in meeting. To avoid the 
slightest inference of such cooperation, I felt bound to decline facilities 
offered me by Admiral Seymour, which, under other circumstances it 
would have been desirable to accept. 
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CAPTURE OF HILL 142, BATTLE OF BELLEAU 
WOOD, AND CAPTURE OF BOURESCHES 


By Major Epwin N. McCtettan, U.S.M.C. 


BRIEF HISTORY PRIOR TO JUNE 6, 1918 


HE Fifth Regiment of Marines arrived in France on June 
T= 1917, and on October 23, after the Sixth Regiment and 

Sixth Machine Gun Battalion had joined it, the Fourth Brigade 
was organized. 

It was not until February 10, 1918, however, that the Brigade, 
with the exception of the 67th Company in England, was intact. 
Then followed one month’s training as a brigade in the Bour- 
mont Training Area. From March 15 to May 13, 1918, the 
Brigade occupied sub-sectors of the front line, southeast of 
Verdun. After coming out of the front lines near Verdun, the 
Brigade trained for a few days in the vicinity of Vitry-le-Francois, 
and then proceeded to a training area around Gisors—Chaumont- 
en-Vexin. From this locality the Brigade was hurried to the tip 
of the Marne Salient and participated in the Aisne Defensive from 
May 31 to June 5, 1918, inclusive. 

The close of the Aisne Defensive on June 5, 1918, found the 
lines of the Second Division well established at that part of the 
Marne Salient nearest Paris, but not including Hill 142, Bois de 
Belleau, Bouresches, or Vaux, and the Germans were in possession 
of Chateau-Thierry and Hill 204 on the right of the Second Divi- 
sion, and continued to hold that town and hill until about July 
18, 1918. Indeed there is excellent reason to sustain the opinion 
that the commencement of the German withdrawal from the 
Marne Salient on July 18, 1918, was a direct consequence of the 
successful operations of the Second Division between June 6 
and July 1, 1918." 





*“ The American Army in the European Conflict,” by De Chambrun 
and De Marenches, p. 155. 
* THe MARINE Corps GAZETTE, June, 1920, pp. 211, 212. 
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THESE ARTICLES ARE MATERIAL FOR HISTORY RATHER THAN 
NARRATIVES 


As was stated in the initial article of this series they will be 
limited to the statement of facts secured in a mechanical fashion 
from official operation reports, field orders, general orders, orders, 
war diaries, etc., and the occurrences of events, while in none 
of the published articles will an opinion, a conclusion, a criticism, 
of an important nature be expressed, or an analysis of an incident 
be made, except in a few well-warranted instances. These articles 
contain nothing more than the mere relation of a few of the 
bare facts, without any examination into causes or any explana- 
tion of results. 

In other words the matter published is material for history 
and will serve as an original source rather than take the form of an 
interesting narrative of the happenings. It is exceedingly more 
helpful to those who desire to study these operations to have 
placed before them an actual field order rather than to have recited 
to them its provisions in story form. It will assist the student 
of history to a more considerable extent to quote a Brigade Com- 
mander’s report in its entirety rather than to use it as the basis 
for telling what happened in the words of the writer. 

Before history worth while can be written, all material must 
be gathered and placed in such condition that it may be intelli- 
gently studied, the facts assigned comparative weights, etc. The 
purpose of these articles is to accomplish a portion of such work. 

There is such a mass of material already available, that it has 
been necessary to exercise much discretion and to use considerable 
time in selecting what to omit from publication in order to keep 
within the space allowed, but at the same time set forth enough 
in order to give the framework of the entire operations. 


DISPOSITION OF MARINE BATTALIONS EARLY JUNE 6, 1918 


The 167th French relieved the Marines in line west of Cham- 
pillion at 3.00 a.m., June 6th. The Ist Bn., 5th Marines, occupied the 
line exclusive of Bussiares—Champillon Road, east to Hill 142 
to unimproved road running southwest of Torcy. The 3d Bn., 
6th Marines, joined this line to Lucy-le-Bocage, taking the place 
of the 1st Bn., 6th Marines, which went into Corps Reserve. The 
3d Bn., 6th Marines, connected the 3d Bn., 5th Marines, to the 
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Lucy-le-Bocage-Bouresches Road; and the 2d Bn., 6th Marines, 
extended from that point to the vicinity of Triangle Farm. The 
French were on the left of the Marines and the Third Infantry 
Brigade on the right. 

Headquarters of the Fourth Brigade was at La Loge; Fifth 
Marines headquarters was at La Voie du Chatel; Sixth Marines 
Headquarters was at Maison Blanche Farm; and the Sixth 
Machine Gun Battalion Headquarters was at Montgivrault-le- 
Grande Farm. 

The War Diary of the Fourth Brigade, under date of June 
6th, locates every battalion of the Brigade as follows: 

Battle line at 3.00 o’clock this morning, following the arrival of the 
French troops, left to right is: the 1st Bn of the 5th; 3d Bn of the 5th; 
3d Bn of the 6th; and the 2d Bn of the 6th. The 2d Bn of the 5th Regi- 
ment is Brigade Reserve and is located in Woods N.W. of Lucy. The 
Ist Bn of the 6th Regiment is Corps Reserve and located at point 170.0- 
259.0. The companies of the Machine Gun Battalion are distributed among 
the units of the Brigade holding the line. 


COMMANDING OFFICERS 


When the Fourth Brigade of Marines arrived in the Marne 
Salient the sector which it took over was occupied by the 2ist 
French Army Corps under command of General Degoutte and 
belonged to the Sixth French Army. General Degoutte assumed 
command of the Sixth French Army and was succeeded in com- 
mand of the 21st Corps by General Naulin on June 15th. The 
21st Corps was replaced on June 2ist by the 3rd Corps under 
General Lebrun. Major General Omar Bundy commanded the 
Second American Division with Colonel Preston Brown as his 
Chief-of-Staff. 

The commanding officers of the Fourth Brigade and its included 
units down to battalions on June 6th were as follows: Fourth 
Brigade: Brigadier General James G. Harbord, with Major Harry 
R. Lay, Adjutant; Fifth Marines: Colonel Wendell C. Neville, 
with Lieutenant Colonel Logan Feland, Second-in-Command, 
and Captain George K. Shuler, Adjutant; Major Julius S. Turrill 
commanded the Ist Battalion, Lieutenant Colonel Frederic M. 
Wise the 2d Battalion, and Major Benjamin S. Berry the 3d 
Battalion ; Sixth Marines: Colonel Albertus W. Catlin, with Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Harry Lee, Second-in-Command, and Major Frank 
E. Evans, Adjutant; Major John A. Hughes commanded the 1st 
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Battalion, Major Thomas Holcomb the 2nd Battalion, and 
Major Berton W. Sibley the 3d Battalion; Sixth Machine Gun 
Battalion: Major Edward B. Cole, with Captain Thomas J. 
Curtis, Adjutant. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL HARBORD WORE THE MARINE CORPS EMBLEM 

About the middle of June, 1918, Brigadier General Harbord 
was making his daily visit to the Headquarters of the Fifth 
Marines and Colonel Neville handing him a pair of Marine 
Corps collar devices said: “ Here, we think it is about time you 
put these on.” Brigadier General Harbord in describing this 
incident said: 

“You, knowing Major General Neville’s gruff manner, can 
realize just how he said it, and it is needless to say that I was as 
much thrilled by his brusque remark and his subsequent pinning 
them on my collar the next few minutes as I have ever been by 
any decoration of the several that have come to me. I wore 
those Marine Corps Devices until after I became a Major General, 
and I still cherish them as among my most valued possessions. 
I think no officer can fail to understand what that little recogni- 
tion meant to me, an Army officer commanding troops of a sister 
service in battle. It seemed to me to set the seal of approval by 
my comrades of the Marine Corps, and knowing the circum- 
stances, it meant everything to me.” 

SEVEN MAIN ATTACKS MADE BY THE MARINES 


While fighting was continuous, and attacks and counter-attacks 
were numerous, during the period June 6-26, 1918, inclusive, and 
all battalions served on the actual fropt, the Marines made seven 
main attacks, as follows: At 3.45 a.m., June 6th by the Ist Bn., 5th 
Marines, Hill 142 being captured; at 5.00 a.m., June 6th by the 3d 
Bn., 5th Marines, 2d Bn., 6th Marines, and 3d Bn., 6th Marines, 
Bouresches being captured and a foothold secured in the southern 
part of the Bois de Belleau; at 4.30 a.m., June roth by the 1st Bn., 
6th Marines, an advance being made in the Bois de Belleau; at 
4.30 a.m., June 11th by the 2d Bn., 5th Marines, an advance being 
made in the Bois de Belleau; at 6.00 p.m., June 12th by the 2d Bn., 
5th Marines, an advance being made in the Bois de Belleau; at 
7.00 p.m., June 23d by the 3d Bn., 5th Marines in the north tip of 
the Bois de Belleau; and at 5.00 p.m., June 25th by the 3d Bn., 5th 
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Marines in the north end of the Bois de Belleau, which resulted 
in the final clearing of the Bois de Belleau of the enemy. 


FIELD ORDER NO. I ORDERS ATTACK ON MORNING OF JUNE 6TH 


Field Order No. 1, Fourth Brigade, containing orders for an 
attack to take place on the morning of June 6th, which attack 
resulted in the capture of Hill 142, was issued at 10.25 p.m., June 
5th and is quoted below: 


1. The enemy holds the general line Bouresches-Bois de Belleau- 
Torcy-Bussiares-Gandelu-Chezy-en-Orxois. The French 167 D. I. is on 
the left of this Brigade and attacks June 6th in the direction of the 
Bussiares Wood. 

2. This Brigade will attack on the right of the French 167th D. I. Ob- 
jective from the Little Square Wood 400 metres S.E. of the Calvaire to 
the brook crossing 174.0-263.4. 

3. (a) The attack between the brook of Champillon (inclusive), Hill 
142, and the brook which flows from 1 kilometre N.E. of Champillon, in- 
clusive, will be made by the 1st Bn., 5th Marines, supported by the 8th 
and 23d Cos. Machine Guns. 

(b) The 3d Bn, 5th Marines, will advance its left along the brook 
which rises 1 kilometre N.E. of Champillon to conform to the progress 
made by the 1st Bn in its attack. 

(x) The artillery preparation will be made in accordance with orders 
from the 2d Brigade, F.A. 

(y) The advance will be timed with the attack of the French 167th D. I. 

(z) Aviation will be as ordered by the C.G. 167th Division. 

4. The objective when attained will be at once organized to be held 
against counter-attack. 


CAPTURE OF HILL 142 ON JUNE 6, 1918 


In obedience to the above-quoted field order, the First Battalion 
of the Fifth Marines attacked the Germans at 3.45 a.m., June 6th. 
The objective was reached and the position organized by about 
7.00 a.m. The Third Battalion of the Fifth Marines successfully 
executed its part of the operation by advancing its left to con- 
form to the advance of the First Battalion. 

The official history of the 1st Bn., 5th Marines, contains the 
following description, in substance, of this attack: 


Daybreak on June 6, 1918, found the First Battalion deployed for 
combat a short distance before Marigny. Food had been found impossible 
to bring up because of the speed with which successive moves had been 
made, and the galley forces had foraged practically all that was prepared 
for the men during the preceding days. 
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The orders for attack had not reached the Battalion Commander until 
midnight on the night of June 5-6, and the orders designated that the com- 
panies be in position three hours later. But the appointed hour found the 
stage completely set for the deadly drama that was to follow. 

There was very little artillery available in the emergency, but all 
such handicaps were forgotten when the H hour, 3.45 a.m., arrived. 

The 49th and 67th Companies had been assigned to assault, and the 
17th and 66th Companies the support. 

Out ahead lay Hill 142, an elongated height extending approximately 
north and south. The course of the 49th Company lay along the crest 
and on the right flank of the hill, bearing nearly due north, while the 67th 
Company’s course led to the lower slopes east of Hill 142. Alternate 
woods and grain fields covered the region, and it was nearly surrounded 
from the enemy direction by commanding heights. 

The two assaulting companies had advanced but a short distance into 
the first open when the Germans opened a machine gun barrage, and 
from that moment there was little cessation of fire until the noon hour. 

The 17th and 66th Companies had been placed at the disposal of the 
2nd Battalion during the two preceding days, and it was not until later 
on the morning of the 6th that they rejoined the battalion and took their 
places in support of the assaulting companies. The 17th Company moved 
forward to the assault line when the objective was reached, reinforcing 
the 49th Company’s position. 

The morning’s objective lay along the northern extremity of Hill 142, 
a position which commaaded the terrain on all sides. When the 4oth 
Company reached the objective with a very large number of its officers 
and noncommissioned officers on the casualty list, the men pressed on 
down the northeastern slope of the hill, holding tenaciously to their addi- 
tional gain until recalled to the designated line. 

The objective was reached before the sun was high, and by mid- 
morning the first of a series of enemy counter-attacks had been success- 
fully repelled. 


The Commanding Officer, rst Bn., 5th Marines, made a report 
on this attack to the C. O., 5th Marines, at 7.00 p.m., June 6th, the 
report reading in substance as follows: 


I arrived on the first line trenches at 3.45 a.m. Went over the front 
line and found some of the men over the top and about 25 yards out, so I 
gave the word to advance to the whole line, which consisted of the 49th 
Company on the right and the 67th Company on the left. The other two 
companies (17th and 66th) were not available in time to get them up to 
support the advance, neither could the 8th Machine Gun Company get 
relieved in time; the 23d Machine Gun Company which was supposed 
to report, never appeared—so we made the attack with two infantry 
companies instead of with four infantry companies and and two machine 
gun companies. 
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There was a barrage from the machine gun companies under the 
Commanding Officer of the 6th Machine Gun Battalion. I remained in 
the jumping-off trench 100 yards to the north of figure “2” in 142 until 
the fourth wave of the two companies disappeared in the woods one-half 
kilometre north of “142.” About that time a platoon of the 66th Company 
arrived abreast of me and I advanced it to the north edge of the above- 
mentioned woods where I established my P. C. on the woods road (wagon 
trail). There were quite a few wounded in the grass in the field in front. 
About 4.30 a. m. the remainder of the 66th Company came up and I estab- 
lished a line east and west of me. The 8th Machine Gun Company then 
arrived and reinforced the line. The 17th Company next appeared and 
was put in on the right of the 49th Company. The 17th Company worked 
down the ravine and woods on our right to get in position. 
By 7.00 a. m. we had reached our objective and had started intrench- 
; ing. In the excitement and eagerness in chasing the enemy the men went 
: very fast. There were snipers in our immediate front in the grass, or in 
trees, who caused many casualties. These snipers were finally driven out. 
Three platoons of the 51st Company (2d Bn, 5th Marines) came up 
and I sent them down the, left ravine to reinforce the front line on the 
left of our objective. Machine guns of the 8th Machine Gun Company 
were sent through the grass to reinforce the centre of our front. 






















The published history of the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion 
states that: 
: This attack was supported by ten guns from the 15th Company, which 
3 obtained excellent direct overhead fire on enemy reserves and assembly 
points. When objective was reached the guns took up new positions to 
4 conform to the line established. 












The Commanding General of the 2d Field Artillery describes 
this attack as follows: 





After a short artillery preparation as agreed upon the day before in 
# conference with General Schmidt in conjunction with the 167th French 
; Division on the left, one battalion of the Fifth Marines swept out through 
the broken woodlands that clothe the hillcrests north of Champillon in an 
” assault of which the objectives were the edges of the woods and crests 
: looking down into the open valley about Torcy and Bussiares. 
a They were met by an intense machine gun and rifle fire, but pushed 
on, and at 7.10 a.m. were reported to have obtained all their objectives and 
to be in control of the valley at this point. 














fe A report prepared in December, 1918, and signed by the 
i Commanding General, Second Division, contains the following: 





Early in the morning on the 6th of June, before the rays of the early 
sun came over the hills and tree tops, began a series of attacks on the 
Second Division front which were to continue for almost one month and 
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to end with the capture of the Bois de Belleau and Vaux. The First Bat- 
talion of the Fifth Marines went over the top on Hill 142 north of Cham- 
pillon and drove into the German lines for over a kilometre towards Torcy. 
The waves advanced through the early morning mist, each soldier seemed 
to be pushing his way through as though breasting a blizzard. Thousands 
of flying machine gun bullets added the effect of a swirling storm. * * * 
In the excitement of this wild charge many over-ran their objective and 
found themselves well in advance of our front lines. One Corporal and 
the remains of his squad reached the town of Torcy and sent back word 
by one man, keeping two with him, that he had captured the town, but 
was running out of ammunition and needed reinforcements. 


The following is quoted from the Journal of Operations of the 
Second Division: 


At 3.45 a.m. [June 6th], the rst Bn., 5th Marines, in conjunction with 
the French 167th D. I. on its left, attacked in the direction of Torcy. The 
attack was successful and the enemy’s line on Hill 142 was penetrated to 
a depth of 1 kilometre and the position was being consolidated by 7.00 
hours. Villages of Lucy-le-Bocage, Champillon, and Montgivrault were 
under heavy bombardment in the forenoon. 


At 9.00 a.m., June 6th, Brigadier General Harbord sent the 
following message to Colonel Neville: 


I congratulate you and the 1st Bn and the 3d Bn on doing so well 
what we all knew they would do. 


Brigadier General Harbord made the following report to the 
Commanding General, Second Division, at 8.40 a.m., June 6th, 
regarding this operation: 


The French did not relieve elements on left of my line until 3.00 a.m. 
this morning instead of 9 o'clock last night as expected. Our attack 
between brooks on either side of Hill 142 started with two companies and 
half a machine gun company in the first line. At 6.30 our line was con- 
siderable distance ahead of the French and had to be halted to wait for 
them. At 7.01 a.m. report was received that both 1st and 3d Battalions of 
the 5th Regiment had reached their objectives. There had been some 
heavy shell fire, rifle and machine gun fire. Several men killed and quite 
a number wounded. Figures as to casualties will be hurried as soon as 
received. Sixteen prisoners, including one officer, were reported captured 
by 5.50 a.m. * * * Three deserters from the Germans surrendered. 
Of the foregoing, 9 prisoners including the officer, reached Brigade Head- 
quarters and have been forwarded to Division Headquarters. At 7.10 
reported that our position was being consolidated as rapidly as possible 
and that our front line had thrown out strong posts in front of the posi- 
tion. Incident to the attack, the villages of Lucy-le-Bocage, Champillon, 
and Montgivrault have been under heavy shell fire. 
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DESCRIPTION AND IMPORTANCE OF THE BOIS DE BELLEAU 


Although the name of the Bois de Belleau was officially changed 
by the French to the Bots de la Brigade de Marine, this was not done 
until June 30, 1918, and until that date either the former name 
or that of Belleau Wood will be used in these articles. 

The “ Battle of Belleau Wood,” as General Pershing ® offi- 
cially called it, “was for the United States the biggest battle 
since Appomattox and the most considerable engagement Ameri- 
can troops had ever had with a foreign enemy. Not in the 
Revolution, the Mexican War, or the Spanish conflict had as 
many soldiers participated in a single engagement.” * 

The Bois de Belleau has been described as “a rocky, elongated 
knoll, a mile long and a half mile wide,” while for a general 
description as to shape it has been likened to the insignia of 
the Corps of Engineers, the turretted castle of silver. 

The following description is taken from “ The American Army 
in the European Conflict ” by De Chambrun and De Marenches: 


The first of these objectives was the Belleau Wood, which presented 
a vast mass nearly rectangular in shape, and apparently thickly planted 
everywhere with lofty trees. The border of the forest facing the Ameri- 
cans extended for about 1100 yards, concealing behind its thick screen of 
foliage many clearings and hollows overgrown with brush and under- 
wood; scattered among these thickets were to be found large rocks and 
boulders which offered veritable strongholds on which the enemy had 
mounted machine guns and under which he had installed shell-proof 
retreats in the form of natural caves and grottoes. 

The Germans had taken advantage of the natural strength of this 
position and had organized it artificially with method and rapidity. 


Lieutenant Colonel John Magruder, U. S. Army, after study- 
ing the ground while attached to the Historical Section, G. S., 
American E. F., wrote a description, in substance, as follows: 


The plan directeur [never received in time to be used by Marines] does 
not show the irregularities of the ground, the existence of which explain 
some of the difficulties encountered in the reduction of the woods. 

Generally, Bois de Belleau has been described as though the whole 
area was covered with boulders. The view from the outside gives this 
impression, due to the fact that the outcropping of huge boulders exists 
where the ground drops away from the general elevation of the wood 
to the flats surrounding it. Roughly, outside of contour 160, as shown in 





*In his report cabled to Secretary of War, November 20, 1918. 
‘Frank H. Simonds, in his “ History of the World War.” 
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plan directeur, the rough ground and boulders exist. This formation lends 
itself excellently to machine gun positions and nests, and such are diffi- 
cult to reduce even with heavy guns. Remainder of woods is much the 
same as other French woods. Growth is generally thick—with saplings 
and underbrush. The small, thick growth is most pronounced in the 
areas without boulders. * * * Any part of the wood is difficult to 
advance over. Due to the undergrowth, it would be most difficult to exer- 
cise command of even a small unit and to keep a formation. 


Major General Omar Bundy, who commanded the Second 
Division in these operations, made the following statements: 


The Belleau Wood extends for a distance of two kilometres in length, 
from north to south, with an average width of more than a kilometre. 
It is very broken, and at that time was covered in many places with a thick 
undergrowth. The Germans had been prompt to see its value as a place 
of concealment for the assembly of infantry and machine guns to continue 
their attack. They had occupied it immediately with a regiment of 
infantry and numerous machine guns and trench mortars. It had the 
protection of their artillery, placed in concealed positions to the north. 
As long as they held it, it would be an ever-present menace to our line. 
A successful attack launched from it would force us off the Paris Road, 
our main source of supply, and compel us to fight with our backs to the 
Marne, with probably disastrous results. 

* * * General Degoutte, * * * saw the importance of Belleau 
Wood, and was in full accord with our desire to take it as soon as possible. 

* * * This veritable jungle gave the best possible concealment for 
the machine gun nests, while the rocks and ravines protected the enemy 
from rifle and grenade, and even from artillery fire. 


In substantially the following words, Major R. M. Johnston. 
who preceded Brigadier General Oliver L. Spaulding, Jr., in 
charge of the Historical Section, G. S., American E. F., described 
the Bois de Belleau: 


The Bois de Belleau is irregular in outline, nowhere more than a 
kilometre through, and altogether not marked. At nearly every point 
the wood rises very sharply from the surrounding fields, with a mass of 
underbrush covering the roughest sort of a rock formation. It is as wild 
and difficult as any tract in the White or Appalachian Mountains. Broken 
by one very deep ravine, it afforded endless positions for small groups 
of riflemen and machine gunners, and in this respect was an economical, 
as well as an effective, point to hold. 


In his book “ The Turn of the Tide,” Jennings S. Wise, who 
as Lieutenant Colonel of the Army was attached to the Historica! 
Section, G. S., American E. F., furnishes the following: 
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It was, however, soon perceived that the villages of Bouresches and 
Belleau, and the Bois de Belleau, might be of considerable value to the 
enemy in future operations, and that it was desirable to improve the 
position of the line on the left of the Americans. The Corps, therefore, 
planned an operation for the 6th of June which should accomplish 
these results. 

That portion of the American line facing north extended from the 
Triangle brickworks on the right, due south of Bouresches, to Triangle 
182, northwest of Lucy-le-Bocage, and thence to the woods north of 
Point 142 and south of Torcy. About opposite the centre of this line 
and between it and the village of Belleau, three kilometres to the north, 
lay the Bois de Belleau. A view of the map does not reveal the real 
importance of this now famous position. Irregular in outline and nowhere 
more than a kilometre in breadth or depth, it consisted of a dense thicket 
which covered a rugged mass of rock rising sharply from the surrounding 
fields. A wide tangle of underbrush, and huge boulders strewn about as 
if in anger by a Titan hand, made of it a forbidding and all but impene- 
trable natural stronghold. Even after the fighting, during which the 
troops and innumerable shell cleared away much of the underbrush, it was 
extremely difficult to make one’s way on foot through the place. Broken 
by one very deep ravine, and innumerable gullies, it afforded endless 
positions for small groups of riflemen and machine gunners, and in this 
respect was an economical, as well as an effective, point to hold. Once 
the Americans held it they could compel the Germans to commence an 
eventual attack upon the Paris Road from points as far north as Bus- 
siares and Gandelu. On the other hand for the Germans its possession 
was essential, since it afforded not only cover to the Chateau-Thierry- 
Soissons Road, but also a direct route to the Paris Road behind a screen 
of rocky thicket, and a pivot of manceuvre for a movement southward 
through Gandelu, which always remained a most serious threat to 
the Allies. 

* * * 


* * * Although the Wood was small in area, it was, as we have 
seen, a very difficult piece of ground and particularly favorable to the 
infiltration tactics of the Germans. There was also a ravine in it which 
the Marines called the “ Death Ravine.” Here the brush was so thick 
that men could pass unnoticed within a few feet of each other. 


Frederick Palmer in his book “ America in France” gave 
this description: 


I have been through many woods where German machine gunners 
had ensconced themselves, and none that I can remember afforded better 
positions for defense against any enemy in the wood or against one 
approaching it from our front. 

Not only was the undergrowth thick, but there were numerous rocks 
and ravines and pockets, all of which favored the occupant. * * * With 
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the thicket so dense that it prevents a man being seen even fifty feet away, 
a weapon with a range of three thousand yards is easily screened. * * * 
* * * Such woods as these had been many times submitted to 
hurricanes of shells that had uprooted all the young trees and left only 
the limbless, slashed trunks of old trees standing before they were taken, 
particularly in former days before we came to open warfare tactics. 


The order signed by the Commanding General of the French 
Sixth Army, June 30, 1918, which changed the name of the Bois 
de Belleau to the Bois de la Brigade de Marine, describes this wood 
as “the important stronghold of Beileau Wood,” while the cita- 
tion of the Fourth Brigade in French Army Orders, October 
22, 1918, states that it was “extremely difficult ground,” and that 
the Marines seized “ two strongholds of paramount importance: 
The village of Bouresches, and the strongly fortified position of 
Belleau Wood.” 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, now 
the Democratic nominee for Vice President, included the follow- 
ing in his report dated October 15, 1918, to the Secretary of 
the Navy: 


At this point I was enabled, through the courtesy of the French Gov- 
ernment, to visit a large portion of the Army front, and took occasion to 
visit the historic spot where the Brigade of Marines, as part of the Second 
Division, American Expeditionary Forces, had done such magnificent 
fighting a few weeks before. It requires a personal view of the region 
around Chateau-Thierry to understand how very important these actions 
in which the Marines took part were to the general plan of operations, 
which has resulted not only in checking, but in driving back, the German 
Armies. Belleau Wood formed a strategic position of enormous strength 
to the German line. Its complete occupation by the Marines after many 
days of fighting in the face of great odds and in the roughest of 
country formed not only a brilliant chapter in the history of the Marine 
Corps, but an event of high importance to the whole Western Front. I 
had the pleasure of seeing this part of the field through the courtesy of 
General Degoutte, of the French Army, who himself showed me the 
original of his Army Order changing the name of Bois de Belleau to 
Bois de la Brigade de Marine. 


Brigadier General William Chamberlaine, U. S. Army, who 
commanded the 2nd Field Artillery Brigade during these opera- 
tions, wrote the following: 

In front of the centre lay the afterwards famous Bois de Belleau, 


which was a thick, almost impenetrable wood of irregular shape—about 
two kilometres in length and about one-half a kilometre in breadth. It 
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was a formidable obstacle in our advance, but its defensive powers were 
not at this time fully appreciated. 

* * * Throughout the night, among the thickets and tumbled 
boulders of the Bois de Belleau, the lines surged back and forth. 


General Pershing in his report cabled to the Secretary of War 
on November 20, 1918, and which report was corrected January 
16, 1919, furnished the following opinion of the value of the Bois 
de Belleau: 


The Division attacked and retook the town * * * Bouresches and 
sturdily held its ground against the enemy’s best Guard Divisions. 

In the Battle of Belleau Wood which followed, our men proved their 
superiority, and gained a strong tactical position with far greater loss to 
the enemy than to themselves. 


General Pershing in his Final Report to the Secretary of 
War, September 1, 1919, stated: 
In these operations [capture of Bouresches, Belleau Wood and Vaux] 


the Second Division met with most desperate resistance by Germany’s 
best troops. 


Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, General Staff, Chief of the Statis- 
tics Branch of the General Staff, U. S. Army, in his book “ The 
War With Germany,” states: 


The Second Division not only halted the enemy on its front, but also 
recaptured from him the strong tactical positions of Bouresches, Belleau 
Wood and Vaux. 


In studying the question of the military importance of these posi- 
tions, the great stress placed by General Pershing upon the impor- 
tance and the success of the defensive operations occurring prior to 
the commencement of the offensive operations which resulted in their 
capture, must be considered. In his Final Report, dated Sep- 
tember 1, 1919, to the Secretary of War, General Pershing, after 
careful and deliberate study of all the facts and with the assis- 
tance of a highly trained Staff, stated that: 


The Second Division, * * * early on the morning of June 1, was 
deployed across the Chateau-Thierry-Paris Road near Montreuil-aux-Lions in 
a gap in the French line, where it stopped the German advance on Paris. 


In the War Diary Brigadier General Harbord made the fol- 
lowing statements: 
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The artillery preparation was very complete, but the topography of 
the Bois de Belleau—small, dense, wooded hillocks, with tremendous 
boulders—offers considerable shelter from artillery fire. 


7 + >» 

In my judgment the capture of the Bois de Belleau is the most impor- 
tant event that has taken place for the Allied holding in this vicinity. I do not 
believe there would be any advance in this region without first an attempt 
to dislodge us from the Bois de Belleau. 


The French considered it necessary that the Bois de Belleau, 
Hill 142, and Bouresches be captured and issued instructions to 
advance the line whenever opportunity offered. While the 
Commanding General of the Fourth Brigade and the Marines 
believed that their capture was absolutely necessary, that ques- 
tion did not have to be decided by them, for they undertook the 
capture of those places in obedience to orders from the Head- 
quarters of the Sixth French Army, with which Brigadier General 
Harbord was in strong sympathy. 


FIELD ORDER NO. 2 ORDERS FIRST ATTACK ON THE BOIS DE BELLEAU 


The successful attack of the First Battalion, Fifth Marines, 
in the morning, when Hill 142 was captured, inspired confidence 
and at 2.05 p.m., June 6th, Field Order No. 2, Fourth Brigade, 
quoted below, was issued: 


1. The enemy holds the general line Bouresches-Torcy-Montecourt. 
2. This Brigade attacks on the general line Bouresches-Torcy. 
3. The attack will be in two phases: 
To take the Bois de Belleau; 
To take R. R. Station Bouresches; 
Bouresches Village; brook crossing (173.9-264.1); Hill 126; Hill 133. 
(a) Disposition of troops for the first phase. The Bois de 
Belleau will be taken by the 3d Bn., 5th Marines (less 1 co.), on 
the left, and the 3d Bn., 6th Marines, on the right. The attack, 
first phase will be commanded by Colonel Catlin, 6th Marines. 
(b) Sector limits 1st phase, left battalion: 
Northern: 262.8. 
Southern: 261.2. 
Right battalion: 
Northern: 261.2. 
Southern: 260.8. 
(c) The 2d Bn., 6th Marines, will advance its left to con- 
form to the progress made by the battalion on its left. 
(d) Disposition of troops for the second phase. The posi- 
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tion, R. R. Station, Bouresches; Bouresches Village, Brook Crossing 
(173.9-264.1); Hill 126; Hill 133, will be taken by the 3d Bn., 6th 
Marines, on the right, the 3d Bn., 5th Marines (less 1 co.) in the 
centre, and the rst Bn., 5th, and 1 co. each of the 2d and 3d Bns., 
sth Marines. 

(e) Sector limits, 2d phase: 

3d Bn., 6th Marines. 

Northern: Hill 181; R. R. Bridge (177.0~—261.3). 
Southern: Hill 138—Southern end of Bouresches 
Village. 
3d Bn., 5th Marines (less 1 co.). 
Northern: Hill 133 to Bouresches-Torcy Road at 
intersection with Y line 176. 
Southern: Hill 181; R. R. Bridge (177.0-261.3), 
exclusive. 
Ist Bn., 5th Marines, and 1 co. each of 2d and 3d Bns., 
5th Marines: 
Northern: Square Wood to brook crossing (173.9- 
264.1) and Hill 126. 
Southern: From right at present position to Hill 
133, exclusive. 

(f) The attack of the centre and right of the second phase will 
be commanded by Colonel Catlin, 6th Marines. 

The attack of the left of the second phase will be commanded 
by Lieutenant Colonel Feland, 5th Marines. 

(g) The attack on the Bois de Belleau and on the village and 
railroad station of Bouresches will be supported by the 77th (M. G.) 
Co. The attack on the brook crossing (173.9-269.1), 126-133, inclu- 
sive, will be supported by the machine guns now with the 1st Bn., 
5th Marines. 

(+) The artillery preparation will be made in accordance with 
orders from the C. G., 2d F. A. Brigade. 

(vy) The attack on the Bois de Belleau will begin at 5.00 p.m. 
The second phase will begin as soon as the first phase has attained 
its objective. 

(z) Aviation will be as ordered by the C. G., 21st Army 
Corps (French). 

4. The 2d Bn., 5th Marines (less 1 co.), will constitute the Brigade 
Reserve in the Woods northwest of Lucy-le-Bocage. 

5. The position when attained will be at once organized to be held 
against counter-attack. 

6. Trains will remain in place. 

7. Brigade and Regimental P. C.’s remain in place. 


JVHE FIRST ATTACK ON THE BOIS DE BELLEAU, JUNE 6, 1918 


The artillery opened with raking fire on the Bois de Belleau 
and on its northern and eastern slopes, and with interdiction 
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fire on the ravine, railway and road between Bouresches and 
Belleau and on the railway, the stream lines and roads con- 
necting Belleau, Torcy, Licy, Clignon, and Bussiares. Monthiers, 
Givry, Le Brusses Farm, and the pavilion 500 metres south of 
Belleau was also placed under fire. 

The Marines attacked at 5.00 p.m. This was the bitterest 
fight that had yet occurred in this neighborhood. Throughout 
the afternoon and night the attack continued, resulting in the 
3d Bn., 5th Marines, and 3d Bn., 6th Marines, securing footholds 
in the southern part of the Bois de Belleau, and in the capture of 
Bouresches by part of a company of the 2d Bn., 6th Marines. 

Colonel Albertus W. Catlin was wounded shortly after the 
attack began at a point north of Lucy-le-Bocage, just west of 
the Lucy-le-Bocage-Torcy Road, approximately 261.2-174.8. 
Brigade Headquarters received information that Colonel Catlin was 
wounded at 5.54 p.m., and Lieutenant Colonel Harry Lee was 
ordered to “ take charge if Colonel Catlin was too badly wounded 
to continue.” Since Colonel Catlin was immediately evacuated, 
Lieutenant Colonel Lee took charge of the remaining part of the 
attack. Major Benjamin S. Berry, commanding the 3d Bn., 5th 
Marines, was also wounded early in the attack, was succeeded in 
command by Captain Henry L. Larsen, who retained command 
of the battalion until relieved by Major Maurice E. Shearer on 
June 7th. 

At 8.30 a.m., June 7, 1918, Brigadier General Harbord made 
the following report to the Commanding General, Second Division: 


At 5.00 p.m., June 6th, after a continuous fire for some time on the 
Bois de Belleau, the attack started on that wood. The 3d Bn., 6th Marines, 
on the right; 3d Bn., 5th Marines, less 1 co., on the left, and the 2d Bn., 
6th Marines, whose right was at Triangle Farm, was instructed to con- 
form to the movement of the attack by advancing his left. Various 
conflicting reports from French sources indicated our men on the Torcy- 
Bouresches Road and in the town of Torcy. These reports were not 
correct. Three companies of the 3d Bn., 5th Marines, * * * appear 
to have encountered machine gun fire in crossing open country west of 
the north half of the Bois de Belleau and have suffered very severely. 
The 3d Bn. of the 6th Marines made its way through the lower end of 
the Bois de Belleau, coming out on the east side. * * * [2% platoons 
of the 96th] Company took the town of Bouresches last night. 

Colonel Catlin who was commanding the attack which included the 
Bois de Belleau was wounded early in the afternoon and was evacuated. 
I put Lieut. Col. Harry Lee, of the 6th Marines, in charge of that portion 
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of the line. Lieut. Col. Logan Feland, of the 5th Marines, was sent to 
take command of the 1st Bn. of the 5th Marines at, Hill 142, which had 
with it also a company each of the 2d and 3d Bns., 5th Marines, and two 
machine gun companies. The attack through the Bois de Belleau encoun- 
tered nests of machine guns, so protected in the rocks that they could not 
be gotten out by our men, who were without hand grenades or Stokes 
mortars. Ata late hour last night communication was successfully estab- 
lished with * * * the 3d Bn., 6th Marines, and ammunition, including 
hand grenades, were sent. 

The line is as follows at this time of writing: From the right: Tri- 
angle Farm in liaison with the 23d Infantry, north to Bouresches, inclu- 
sive (railroad station still in possession of enemy), through the wood, 
then practically a line east and west through the Bois de Belleau from 
the northern edge of the town Bouresches to about Hill 181. This part 
of the line to Hill 181 is held by the 2d Battalion and 3d Battalion, 6th 
Marines. The remnant of the companies of the 3d Bn., 5th Marines, is 
to the left and communication with the 3d Bn., 6th Marines, in a line 
running S. E.-N. W. to near north edge of woods about two kilometres 
north of Lucy. Late last night, to establish connection from the left 
to this shattered battalion, I sent the remaining three companies of the 
2d Battalion, 5th Marines, which is now in there. The line is practically 
continuous from the brook near the little square wood S. E. of Bus- 
saires to Triangle Farm. I am withdrawing the remnant of the 3d Bn., 
5th Marines. No numbers as to casualties are available. Losses known 
to be heavy. * * * It is presumed that the edge of the woods Bois 
de Belleau has in it still some wounded unevacuated. Effort will be 
made to get them out at the earliest practical moment. Further report 
will be submitted as facts are available. The engineers * * * have 
helped them consolidate that part of the line, and the engineers brought up 
from the 3d Brigade last night assisted the 2d Bn. and 3d Bn. of the 6th 
Marines. The Brigade can hold its present position, but is not able to 
advance at present. Figures on which to base call for replacements will 
be submitted as soon as possible. 


Major General Omar Bundy, commanding the Second Division 
during these operations, in describing this attack wrote as follows: 


On the afternoon of June 6th, the Marine Brigade began the attack 
on the Belleau Wood and Bouresches. This was made in conjunction 
with a forward movement of the French 167th Division, which was on 
the left. * * * 

Under the orders of Brigadier General Harbord, the Marines went 
forward to the attack at 5.00 p.m., after a short artillery preparation— 
short because more artillery ammunition could not at that time be spared. 
They at once met with strong opposition from German infantry and 
machine guns located in the woods. 

* * * With a gallantry not exceeded in the annals of the war, the 
Marines kept at their task. When one enemy machine gun nest was cap- 
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tured, they found themselves targets for others, whose gunners, undiscov- 
ered, had withheld their fire until the moment when it would be most 
effective. When nightfall came, after the long summer’s day, all of 
Belleau Wood was not in the Marines’ possession, but they had taken 
part of it, and had firmly established themselves in position to renew 
the attack on succeeding days. 


THE CAPTURE OF BOURESCHES, JUNE 6, 1918 


On the night of June 5-6, 1918, that part of the front line held 
by the 79th and 96th Companies of the 2d Bn., 6th Marines, between 
Le Thiolet on the Paris-Metz Road and Triangle Farm was 
taken over by the 23d Infantry. This left the 78th Company, 2d 
Bn., 6th Marines, in line with its right resting at a point between 
Triangle Farm and Bouresches. The 79th Company after being 
relieved by a unit of the 23d Infantry, relieved a company of the 
3d Bn., 6th Marines, and occupied the front line between the left 
of the 78th Company and Lucy-le-Bocage. Thus the 2d Bn., 6th 
Marines, had two companies in line, the 78th on the right and the 
79th on the left, from the vicinity of Triangle Farm, inclusive to 
Lucy-le-Bocage. 

The first three platoons of the 96th Company were not relieved 
from the front line until just before daylight on June 6th, and the 
Fourth Platoon not until about 9.00 a.m. After being relieved these 
platoons assembled in the northwestern corner of the Bois des 
Clerembauts, near La Cense Ferme, and were in this position up 
to a short time before the attack started on the afternoon of 
June 6th. 

From the above-mentioned position, the 96th Company entered 
the ravine which commences just west of La Cense Ferme and the 
Bois des Clerembauts and which runs northeast towards Bouresches. 

Captain Donald F. Duncan was in command of the 96th Com- 
pany; First Lieutenant James F. Robertson was Second-in-Com- 
mand; First Lieutenant George B. Lockhart commanded the 
First Platoon; Second Lieutenant Donald D. Page, U. S. Army, 
the Second Platoon; Second Lieutenant John D. Bowling, the 
Third Platoon; and Second Lieutenant Clifton B. Cates, the 
Fourth Platoon; while Second Lieutenant Thomas R. Brails- 
ford, was killed in this attack of June 6th; he was on detached 
duty from the company as a liaison officer. 

Bouresches was defended by about 250 Germans and six 
machine guns, the main line of resistance being a railroad dump 
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northeast of Bouresches. After being captured by the Marines 
it was never recaptured by the Germans, although several vicious 
attempts were made by them. It should be remarked here that 
the Marines never occupied the Bouresches railway station, not- 
withstanding the first published report of General Pershing to 
the contrary. 

About mid-day, June 6th, the Commanding Officer, 2d Bn., 6th 
Marines, received oral information concerning the proposed attack, 
and about 4.30 p.m., a conference was held in the orchard just east 
of Montgivrault-le-Grande, at which the officer designated by the 
field order to command the first phase of the attack, and the com- 
manding officers of the 2d and 3d battalions, 6th Marines, were 
present. At this conference the commanding officer, 2d Bn., 6th 
Marines, received orders from the officer designated to command the 
first phase of the attack to put one company into line, to take 
that part of the objective south of Bouresches, and he immediately 
wrote and despatched to the Commanding Officer of the 96th Com- 
pany an order directing that company to proceed down the ravine 
running just west of La Cense Ferme, and attack the objective 
from Bouresches (exclusive) to the south end of the objective, 
regulating its advance on the 3d Bn., 6th Marines, that attacked 
on the left. 

Further evidence of orders having been issued to the 2d Bn.. 
6th Marines, to vary the provisions of Field Order No. 2, by attack- 
ing instead of advancing “its left to conform to the progress 
made by the battalion on its left,” is found in the War Diary 
under date of June 6th, where it is stated that Brigadier General 
Harbord sent a message to Lieutenant Colonel Lee, then in 
charge of the attack, reading in part as follows: The Command- 
ing Officer, 2d Bn., 6th Marines, “is instructed to advance his line 
to conform to the movement. If necessary you can use the left 
half of ” the 2d Bn., 6th Marines, to assist. 

At about 4.45 p.m., Captain Duncan received orders that the 
96th Company would participate in the attack on the Bois de 
Belleau and Bouresches with the 3d Bn., 5th Marines, and the 
3d Bn., 6th Marines. He called the officers together and imparted 
all available information to them. The company was then marched 
down the ravine west of Triangle Farm. The first three platoons 
took up positions in the woods about 600 metres southwest of 
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Bouresches, and the Fourth Platoon was placed behind a knoll 
in a wheat field to the westward. 

The 96th Company jumped off from a position about 176.2-260.3 
at about 5.00 p.m. and attacked northeasterly. The 79th Company 
later, from its position in line, followed the 96th Company in support. 
During the first hundred yards advance, Second Lieutenant Bowling 
was seriously wounded. 

After being held up by heavy machine gun fire, Captain Dun- 
can received information from a runner that the 3d Bn., 6th 
Marines, was in advance of the 96th Company, and ordered the 
advance to be resumed. Shortly after this Captain Duncan was 
severely wounded. While being carried to the rear a shell 
struck nearby, killing Captain Duncan, Lieutenant (j. g.) Weedon 
E. Osborne (M.C.D.S.), First Sergeant Sissler, and two 
stretcher-bearers. 

First Lieutenant Robertson assumed command of the com- 
pany as the platoons continued the advance. The Second, Third 
and Fourth Platoons in skirmish line moved toward Bouresches 
keeping up a running fire. The Second Platoon, when within 
about 300 yards of Bouresches, went prone, and tried to secure 
a superiority of fire. The fire soon got so hot that the Second and 
Third Platoons took refuge in the ravine to the right, but the 
advance continued. 

When within about two hundred yards of Bouresches, Second 
Lieutenant Cates was struck on the helmet by a machine gun 
bullet which knocked him unconscious, and upon regaining con- 
sciousness he saw First Lieutenant Robertson leading his platoon 
into the western part of Bouresches, being preceded by a few 
Marines who were firing into Bouresches with a Chauchat while 
the Germans were streaming out of the town. 

Second Lieutenant Cates then took four Marines (Sergeant 
Earl Belfry, Corporal James M. Finn and John L. Dorrell, and 
one other) into Bouresches and established a Chauchat post. By 
this time, about 5.45 p.m., all of the Germans had been driven out 
of Bouresches except a few who occupied the northern edge. 

A short while after this Second Lieutenant Cates observed 
First Lieutenant Robertson, with the remainder of the Fourth 
Platoon, leaving Bouresches and going out across the wheat field 
to the southward. Second Lieutenant Cates attracted the atten- 
tion of First Lieutenant Robertson with the whistle, whereupon 
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he and his detachment joined Second Lieutenant Cates in 
Bouresches. After turning the Marines over to Second Lieu- 
tenant Cates and directing him to organize the town, First Lieu- 
tenant Robertson went back to obtain reinforcements. 

Second Lieutenant Cates then proceeded to clean up and 
organize Bouresches. A German machine gun in the church 
tower was soon silenced by the Marines, but as they advanced to 
the northern part of the town they were driven to cover by a 
machine gun, about six men being killed or wounded by its fire, 
including Sergeant Belfry, who died of wounds on June 8th. 
Having but a handful of Marines, Second Lieutenant Cates 
decided to ignore this machine gun until later, and established 
four posts in advantageous positions around the town. 

In about twenty minutes the 2d and 3d Platoons of the 96th 
Company entered Bouresches, by way of the ravine. A short time 
later what was left of the 79th Company, under command of Cap- 
tain Randolph Zane, entered Bouresches, that officer assuming com- 
mand of the town. Soon after, the First Platoon of the 96th 
Company came down the ravine and reinforced those already in 
the town. Reinforcements continued to arrive all night and by 
daylight there was a force of considerable strength in Bouresches. 

During the attack the 78th Company, 2d Bn., 6th Marines, held 
the original line, finally advancing its left and hooked up with 
Bouresches. 


MARINES CONGRATULATED BY GENERAL PERSHING 
A copy of the following telegram from General Pershing 
addressed to the Commanding General, Second Division, refer- 
ring to the attacks on June 6th, was received at Brigade Head- 
quarters on June gth: 
Please accept for the Division and convey to Brigadier General Har- 
bord and the officers and men under him my sincere congratulations for 


the splendid conduct of the attack on the German lines north of Chateau- 
Thierry. It was a magnificent example of American courage and dash, Pershing. 


The Commanding General, Second Division, in forwarding 
the above telegram to the Brigade placed upon it the follow- 
ing indorsement: 


The Division Commander takes this occasion to renew his expression 
of gratification over the fine conduct of all units of the Division during 
the past week. 
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OPERATIONS ON JUNE 7, 1918 


The following message was sent by runner at 10.45 a.m., 
June 7, 1918, by Brigadier General Harbord to the Colonel com- 
manding the French 167th Division: 


I request that you take the little square wood about 1 kilometre south of 
Bussiares and hold it so that I may depend upon connection there with 
my left, which is about 200 metres east of the little square wood. This 
wood is supposed to be occupied by Germans. The wood referred to may 
be located by the following coordinates: 173.-263.6. 


At 12.30 p.m., June 7th, the following message was sent by the 
Commanding General, Fourth Brigade, to Colonel Neville of the 


Fifth Regiment: 


If the remnant of the 3d Bn., your regiment, has not already been 
directed on the wood between Marigny and here, please direct it on 
Maison Blanche, S. W. of Lucy-le-Bocage, about one kilometre N. E. of 
La Ferme Paris. It will be easier supplied at that point, equally safe, and 
more accessible if needed again. The point designated this morning is 
now outside of Division Area. Once it clears Lucy-le-Bocage it can go 
up the stream Gobert without being under observation from the 


enemy. Harbord. 


The following message was sent at 3.00 P.M., June 7th, to the 
Commanding General, Second Division: 


1. Following is present line of this Brigade from right to left: from 
point 100 metres N. E. of eastermost building in Triangle Farm to eastern 
edge of Bouresches; south of Bouresches station to the west, with inter- 
val to the “U” in Belleau; thence south inside edge of woods to “E” in 
Lucy-le-Bocage; interval from edge of woods 250 metres south of “ 169”; 
N. W. along edge of timber to point 174.5-262.5; interval to edge of 
timber 100 metres west; thence to stream; north along wooded stream to 
point one kilometre S. W. of Torcy; thence to stream; north along wooded 
stream to point one kilometre S. W. of Torcy; thence along country road 
to Champillon brook; thence S. W. along Champillon brook to 173.3-263.5. 

2. It is the intention to endeavor to straighten out the line north of 
Lucy-le-Bocage at the end of some artillery preparation just now going 
on. There is on 174.1-262.6 a small rectangular wood which is occupied 
by Germans. This is a rectangular wood about 200 yards in depth and 
about 400 yards long as described. Artillery playing on it now, and when 
it is considered advisable attempt will be made to straighten the line a 
little here. 

3. We hold the town of Bouresches with a few more men than I 
consider necessary. I will endeavor to withdraw a company or two when 
night comes to enable me to get a little echelon in depth; something 
which is now lacking with the length of the line held. The artillery is 
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playing on the Bois de Belleau. There are understood to be 18 machine 
guns and some infantry in the wood. It is now under a very heavy fire. 
If conditions permit the line will be straightened here. 

4. Some of the German prisoners sent in last night from the right 
of my Brigade belong to the 461st Regiment which occupied the Bois de 
Belleau. I request that these men be interrogated with a view to ascer- 
taining as accurately as possible what is now in the Bois de Belleau. Harbord. 


At 8.40 p.m., June 7th, Brigadier General Harbord issued the 
following order to Colonel Neville: 


Please make the following changes in force that has been operating under 
Lieutenant Colonel Feland southwest of Torcy: 1st, withdraw company 
of your 2d Battalion as your Regimental support to some place con- 
venient for the purpose. 2nd, send the company of the 3d Bn. to Maison 
Blanche to join the remainder of the battalion. 3rd, Withdraw the engi- 
neers and send them to the Brigade Reserve at Maison Blanche. 


At 11.25 p.m., June 7th, the following message was received 
by telephone from Headquarters, Second Division: 


The 167th Division [French] in liaison with the 73rd Division 
[French] will push forward this evening and tonight to drive the enemy 
back from the bank south of Clignon to west of stream descending from 
Champillon. This for the information and guidance of the C. G. 4th Bri- 
gade with instructions to keep in close liaison with the French on our left. 


OPERATIONS ON JUNE 8, 1918 


Early in the morning attacks on the 2d Bn., 6th Marines, and 
on Bouresches occurred, while a new gas, not mustard, that 
burned the throat and gave headaches, appeared between 
Bouresches and Lucy-le-Bocage. 

At 5.20 a.m., June 8th, the 3d Bn., 6th Marines, in the southern 
part of Bois de Belleau started an advance, and while it was 
somewhat checked by machine gun fire, the fighting continued 
until 6.00 a.m., when the advance was held up. 

The following message was sent at 12.30 p.m., June 8th, by 
Brigadier General Harbord to 3d Bn., 6th Marines: 

Get cover for your men in the ravine (gully) at south edge of woods. 
Let your men rest. I will have artillery play on the wood. Any further 
orders will be given you later for other movement by you. Send reply by 
the runner who brings this as to the hour at which you will be in your gully. 

The Commanding Officer, 3d Bn., 6th Marines, at 12.30 p.m., June 
8th, replied as follows: 
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Will have men under cover for artillery fire south edge of woods 
(within 125 yards of edge) by 3.00 p.m. Regret to report officers and men 
too much exhausted for further attack on strong resistance until after 
several hours’ rest. Enemy shelling our position now. Damage not 
serious at present. 


During the evening of June 8th, the Commanding General, 
Fourth Brigade, issued a number of orders directing certain 
reliefs and changes of battalions to take place in order to prepare 
for an attack, the details of which were forwarded June gth, and 
which was to begin at 4.30 a.m., June roth. Seven messages affect- 
ing Marines were issued. 

By authority of the Corps Commander the Ist Bn., 6th Marines, 
was relieved from duty as Corps Reserve and was directed to 
issue orders to the 3d Bn., when relieved to proceed to a point one 
and one-half kilometres southwest of Marigny in the woods 
at 170.0-259.5. 

The Commanding Officer, 1st Bn., 6th Marines, was directed 
to reconnoitre “ the woods directly S. E. of Lucy,” and after such 
reconnaissance to put in there at least one company and as many 
more as practicable; the remainder to be put in the northeastern 
end of Maison Blanche Wood, southwest of Lucy.” The follow- 
ing order was sent to the Commanding Officer, 5th Marines, at 
9.50 p.m., June 8th: 

Confirming orders already given you by telephone, please cause the 
C. O., 2d Bn., your regiment to move to the west of the Lucy-Torcy Road 
any part of his battalion now to the east of that road. This in order to 
facilitate a complete artillery preparation of the whole of the Bois de 
Belleau tomorrow. Harbord. 

At 9.52 p.m., June 8th, the Commanding Officer, 3d Bn., 5th 
Marines, was directed to go over, early on June gth, to the P. C. 
of the 2d Bn., 6th Marines, and to familiarize himself with the 
line that battalion was holding This order continued: 

It is the present intention that your battalion will relieve his tomorrow 
night and I want you to be familiar with the situation as the town of 
Bouresches and the line to Triangle Farm is considered to be very impor- 


tant. As soon as you have familiarized yourself with it, join your bat- 
talion and the other orders for the relief will be made later. Harbord. 


OPERATIONS ON JUNE Q, 1918 


At 2.40 p.m., June oth, Brigadier General Harbord directed the 
ist Bn., 6th Marines, as follows: 
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As soon as dark tonight be prepared to move your battalion into a 
position for an attack which will be outlined in field orders which you 
will receive later today. 


At 2.42 p.m., June 9th, the following order was sent to the 
3d Bn. 5th Marines: 


As soon as it is dark tonight send one company of your battalion to 
the wood S. E. of Lucy as regimental support for the 6th Marines. Take 
the other three companies and relieve the three companies of the 2d Bn., 
6th Regiment, now holding Bouresches, Triangle Farm. Harbord. 


The 2d Bn., 6th Marines, was ordered as follows at 2.43 p.m., 
June oth: 


When relieved tonight by the 3rd Bn., 5th Marines, march your bat- 
talion to the east edge of the wood S. W. of Lucy-le-Bocage south of the 
stream Gobert. Harbord. 


REMARKABLE CONDUCT OF REPLACEMENT TROOPS 


The following quoted letter dated June 9th, concerning replace- 
ment troops was sent by the Commanding Officer of the Sixth 
Marines to the Commanding General, Fourth Brigade. 


The remarkable conduct of raw replacement troops which joined this 
organization on the night of June 8 when thrown into the line is trans- 
mitted for the information of the Major General Commandant. The 
replacement detail of 213 included among it a large majority who were en- 
listed two months before their reporting to this organization. It was 
necessary to replace immediately losses sustained in the 2d Battalion 
which was holding the right flank of our operations and the stronghold 
of the town of Bouresches, a line vitally important to the success of the 
present operations. The detail arrived at the Regimental Headquarters 
at 6.30 p.m. and were placed in the woods and organized for relief. It 
was necessary to detail the five officers accompanying them to the 3d 
Battalion for the purpose of reorganizing that Battalion upon its relief 
that night. These troops were marched past the lines at 10.30 p.m. under 
detail from Regimental Headquarters to the point where they were met 
by platoon guides and conducted to their station. The Regimental Ser- 
geant Major reports that the men obeyed orders without a word, moved 
in splendid order and across a terrain which was shelled by the enemy 
by high explosives and lighted up by flares. Their arrival in the lines of 
the 2d Battalion relieved a pressing need for men at a vital point. The 
remarkable steadiness of these men, many of whom had not had more than 
two months’ service, under conditions that would have been trying to 
veteran troops, is eloquent evidence of the fine material from which the 
Marine Corps is drawing its men in a critical hour of the Nation’s history. 
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The Commanding General, Fourth Brigade, placed upon the 
above-quoted letter the following indorsement: 


1. Forwarded. 
2. The statements made by the Regimental Commander, Sixth 


Marines, apply with equal force to the conduct of the replacements which 
joined other battalions under the same trying circumstances. To say that 
these men showed themselves of the same fine material as that already 
composing the Fourth Brigade is extremely high praise, but in this case 
is deserved. 


FIELD ORDER NO. 3 ORDERS ATTACK ON JUNE IO, 1918 


Field Order No 3, Fourth Brigade, issued at 6.30 p.m., June 9, 
1918, reads as follows: 


1. The enemy holds the general line Bouresches, exclusive, Bois-de- 
Belleau-133-Torcy-126. The French on our left hold the southern end 
of Bussiares. 

2. This Brigade will attack the southern end of the Bois-de-Belleau 
June roth. 

3. The attack will be made by the 1st Bn., 6th Marines. 

4. (a) Limits of Sector: Eastern: 176.5-261.0 to the Bouresches-Torcy 
Road, connecting with the Marines now holding Bouresches. 

Western: 175.6. 
Objective: X line 261.70. 

(b) When the objective is attained, liaison will be established on the 
right with the Marines of Bouresches and on the left with the 2d Bn., 
5th Marines. 

(c) The 2d Bn., 6th Marines, will constitute the Brigade Reserve in 
the woods S. W. of Lucy. 

(d) The support by machine guns will be as follows: 12 guns of the 
6th Machine Gun Battalion to be assigned sectors by the C. O., 6th 
M.G. Bn. At H hour M. G. group at Bouresches will lay a barrage from 
Bouresches 400 metres east of Bois de Belleau in the direction of 
Chateau-Belleau. 

(+) The artillery preparation will be made as ordered by the C. G., 
2d F. A. Brigade. 

(y) The attack will begin at 4.30 a.m., June ro, 1918. 

(z) Aviation as ordered by the C. G., 21st Army Corps, French. 

5. The position when attained will at once be organized to be held 
against counter-attack. 

6. Trains will remain in place. 

7. Brigade and Regimental P. C.’s remain in place. 


The following note accompanied the above Field Order: 


It is most important that the line be indicated whenever asked by 
signal from airplane; panels to be used where possible, otherwise white 
handkerchiefs or other means devised. Harbord. 
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ATTACK ON BOIS DE BELLEAU ON JUNE 10, 1918 


The report for the twenty-four hours ending 8.00 p.m., June 10, 
1918, made to the Commanding General, Second Division, is 
as follows: 


1. General aspects of the day favorable to us. Weather cloudy, with 
low visibility during great part of the day. 

2. No particular events from 8.00 p. m., June 9g, to 3.30 a.m., June 10, 
except intermittent activity of our own artillery and quite constant shelling 
of our front line by the enemy. 

At 3.30 a.m. the 1st Bn., 6th Marines, * * * following an exten- 
sive artillery preparation, took the southern half of the Bois de Belleau; 
rectified our line across the narrow part of the wood about 261.7, with 
liaison to Marines on right and left. There remains a nest of machine 
guns in the eastern edge of the south half of the Bois de Belleau, about 
176.3-261.3. Our line after crossing the narrow part of the Bois de Bel- 
leau as stated, bends backward to the S. W. and then roughly S. E. to the 
corner of the wood, containing this nest of machine guns. The artillery 
preparation was very complete, but the topography of the Bois de Belleau 
—small, dense, wooded hillocks with tremendous boulders—offers con- 
siderable shelter from artillery fire. Every effort was made to secure 
identifications in the woods, but while many rifles and other articles of 
equipment were found, nothing that could lead to an identification was 
met. The 2d Bn., 6th Marines, was partly withdrawn from the Bouresches- 
Triangle Farm line and replaced by three companies of the 3d Bn., 5th 
Marines. The 2d Bn., 6th Marines, has been in the line continually fight- 
ing since the night of June 1st. The remainder of the 2d Bn., 6th Marines, 
will be withdrawn the night of June roth-11th. 

3. (a) Enemy artillery reported active on front near Torcy along the 
line Lucy-le-Bocage-Bouresches, and some artillery fire on the line be- 
tween 142 and the Bois de Belleau. Battalion Commander under impres- 
sion that this battery may be in the Chateau Belleau or in the woods on 
north slope of Hill 126, west of Torcy. Information in each case given 
our own artillery support. 

(b) Some reduction in enemy airplane activity, due probably to low 
visibility of the sky. Balloons not put up until early noon. 

(c) Two large 7 inch Minnenwerfers have been captured in the Bois 
de Belleau, considerable German equipment, some rifles, one machine gun. 
Heavy movement of troops in the vicinity of Courchamps in the after- 
noon. Nothing to indicate that artillery was moving. Our artillery was 
informed and opened fire. The casualties in the Bois de Belleau in the 
morning and during the day, 8 killed and 24 wounded. Among the 
wounded was Major Cole, commanding the 6th Machine Gun Battalion, a 
most valuable officer [succeeded by Captain Harlan E. Major]. 

(d) I desire to call attention of the Division Commander to the fact 
that this Brigade has been in the line since June Ist to date and has been 
almost continually fighting. Its line has receded nowhere and has every- 
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where advanced. Officers and men are now at a state scarcely less than 
complete physical exhaustion. Men fall asleep under bombardment and 
the physical exhaustion and the heavy losses are a combination calculated 
to damage morale, which should be met by immediate arrangement for 
the relief of this Brigade. The talk among officers and soldiers of the 
French Army, whom this Brigade relieved, appeared to be that constant 
fighting for 5 or 6 days by them excused them for falling back before the 
enemy. This Brigade has more than doubled the time which they con- 
sidered exhausted them and has advanced against and held the enemy 
during all that time. I cannot too strongly urge that immediate arrange- 
ments be made for its relief to enable us to rest and reorganize. Harbord. 


The following message was sent at 6.20 p.m., June roth to 
the C. O., 6th Regiment : 


Order the 20th Co. now in support in woods southeast of Lucy-le- 
Bocage to proceed at dark and occupy the line north of Lucy-le-Bocage, 
running in irregular line from 174.4-262.3 to 174.8-262.0. It will take the 
place in that line of a portion of the 2d Bn., 5th Marines. The 2d Bn. will 
have a guide on the Lucy-Torcy Road where it crosses 262. Harbord. 


FIELD ORDER NO, 4 ORDERS AN ATTACK ON BOIS DE BELLEAU ON 
JUNE ITI, 1918 
Field Order No. 4, Fourth Brigade, was issued June Io, 1918, 
at 5.45 P.M., containing instructions for an attack on Bois de Belleau 
on June 11, 1918. It reads as follows: 


1. The enemy holds the general line Bouresches, exclusive; Bois de 
Belleau; 133; Torcy; 126. The French on our left hold the southern end 
of the Bussiares Triangular Wood. 

2. This Brigade will attack the northern end of the Bois de Belleau 
June 11th. 

3. The attack will be made by the 2d Bn., 5th Marines. 

4. (a) Limits of Sector: 

Eastern: 175.4-261.7 to 176.3-262.3. 
Western: 175.0-261.9 to 175.5-263.0. 
Objective: Northeastern edge Bois de Belleau; Hill 133. 

(b) When objective is attained, liaison will be established on the 
right with the 1st Bn., 6th Marines, which will advance its left to conform 
to the progress of the attack. 

(c) 2d Bn., 6th Marines, will constitute the Brigade Reserve in the 
woods S. W. of Lucy. 

(d) The support by machine guns will be as follows: 12 guns of the 
6th Machine Gun Bn. to assigned sectors by the C. O., 6th M. G. Bn. 
For 30 minutes after H hour machine gun group at Bouresches will lay 
a barrage from Bouresches along the Bouresches-Chateau Belleau Road. 

(x) Artillery preparation will be made as ordered by the C. G., 2d 
F. A. Brigade. 
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(y) The attack will begin at 4.30 a.m. (H hour), June 11th. 

(z) Aviation as ordered by the C. G., 21st Army Corps, French. 

5. The position when attained will at once be organized to be held 
against counter-attack. The left flank will be slightly refused, along 
the Lucy-Chateau Belleau Ravine. 

6. Trains will remain in place. 

7. Brigade and Regimental P. C.’s remain in place. 


ATTACK ON BOIS DE BELLEAU ON JUNE II, 1918 


The following report was made by Brigadier General Harbord 
to the Commanding General, Second Division, containing a de- 
scription of the attack on June 11, 1918: 


The artillery preparation on the north half of the Bois de Belleau was 
begun at 3.30 a.m., the attack by the 2d Bn., 5th Marines, * * * at 
4.30 a.m. Reports received during the morning state that the battalion 
has reached the N. E. limits of the Bois de Belleau as directed in the 
attack order, but have been held up along X line 262 or a little north of 
there by some machine guns. Some fire coming from the right rear of the 
companies occupying the objective N. E. edge. 169 German prisoners, 
including three officers, have been forwarded from these Headquarters 
under the Military Police. Reports state that a number of others are on 
the way in. Some machine guns captured, number not yet ascertained. 


At 2.00 p.m., June 11, 1918, the Commanding General, 4th 
Brigade, sent the following message to the C. O., 2d Bn., 5th Marines: 


Artillery very watchful on your left flank. You need have no fear 
of it. Use your engineers to consolidate your front as rapidly as possible. 
Refuse your left flank slightly, along ravine or higher up along the edge 
of woods. Let us know your losses as accurately as you can give them. 
What are your captures of machine guns? Your affair today was certainly 
well handled and is the biggest thing in prisoners that the American 
Expeditionary Force has yet pulled off. We are all delighted. Approxi- 
mately 1000 replacements arriving for the Brigade today. 


The following is the résumé for June 11, 1918, ending at 8.00 
p.m., as submitted to the Commanding General, Second Division, 
by the Commanding General, Fourth Brigade: 


1. General aspects of the day favorable to us. Day cloudy, consid- 
erable haze all day. 

2. Report of events: At 3.30 a.m. artillery preparation was started 
for an attack on the north half of the Bois de Belleau. Attack by 2d Bn.. 
5th Marines, * * * began at 4.30 a.m. By middle of the forenoon on 
the north half of the wood was taken and the line established on the 
N. E. side. Prisoners taken estimated 400. 301 have passed these Head- 
quarters, 50 are still working in the Bois de Belleau * * * and some 
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wounded have passed through the dressing stations. Three more Minnen- 
werfers captured, 30 machine guns captured. Losses not yet reported. 
At the time of the attack on the north half of the Bois de Belleau, the 
enemy started an infantry attack on Bouresches. The assistance of the 
12th Field Artillery was asked and given and with it and the machine gun 
fire from Bouresches, the attack was repulsed. The attack order for the 
operation on the north end of the Bois de Belleau had called for the 
machine guns in Bouresches to intercept the retreat of any enemy escaping 
from the Bois de Belleau. It is reported that this machine gun fire was 
very successful in its effect on the enemy. 

In the south half of the Bois de Belleau, the 1st Bn., 6th Marines, 
* * * has cleaned out the nest of machine guns which held it up from 
getting to the other side yesterday. The 76th Company * * * at- 
tacked the machine gun nest and carried it. Number of machine guns 
captured not known, but one platoon captured seven. A number of others 
are presumed to have been captured. Loss in this attack on the machine 
gun nest 18 wounded, 3 killed, 3 shell shock. Prisoners taken by * * * 
[ist Bn., 6th Reg.] turned in and no count kept. Reported as 60. Pre- 
sumed to be included in the estimated total of 400. 

Liaison is established between Bouresches * * * [1st Bn.. 6th 
Reg.] in the S. E. corner of the Bois de Belleau, and with * * * [2d 
Bn., 5th Reg.] to the N. W. corner of the Bois near 133, * * * left 
flank [2nd Bn., 5th Reg.] being slightly refused. 

3. Under authority of the Division Commander I replaced the 3d Bn., 
6th Marines, with the 2nd Bn., 6th Marines, as Corps Reserve and ordered 
the former battalion as Brigade Reserve to the wood N. W. of Lucy. The 
changes will take place dark tonight. 

4. Enemy artillery: Enemy artillery reported as firing on Lucy from 
a little N. of E. The bombardment of Lucy with high explosives, heavy 
calibre shells has been constant almost all day. Several German pris- 
oners and some of our wounded were killed by shell fire there. Bouresches 
has also been bombarded. 

5. Enemy balloons have not been noticed today. One German plane 
flew over our line about 3 p.m. 

6. Two companies of engineers turned over by order of the Division 
Commander are employed on the east and north edge of the Bois de 
Belleau in consolidating position. Nothing else to report. Harbord. 


Captain George H. Osterhout relieved Captain Harlan F. 
Major in command of the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion on June 11th. 


DIVISION COMMANDER CONGRATULATES MARINES 


At 11.45 a.m., June 11th, the Commanding General, Fourth 
Brigade, sent the following message to the Commanding Officer 
of the Second Battalion, Fifth Marines: 
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The Division Commander is at Brigade Headquarters and sends 
hearty congratulations to you and your gallant men. He says the task 
could not have been performed any better. The objectives of the Brigade 
have been attained everywhere after days of fighting which the Division 
Commander has never known to be excelled. To this I add my warm 
personal greetings and congratulations. 


CHANGES AND RELIEFS 


The memorandum orders for the changes referred to in para- 
graph 3 of the last-quoted report of the Brigade Commander to 
the Second Division Headquarters were as follows: 

The 2d Bn., 6th Marines received the following order: 


Your battalion is designated as Corps Reserve and will proceed at 
dark tonight to the woods 170.0-259.5 and await orders. Harbord. 


The 3d Bn., 6th Marines received the following order: 

Your battalion is relieved as Corps Reserve and detailed as the Brigade 
Reserve. It will proceed at dark to the woods just N. W. of Lucy-le- 
Bocage 174.0-261.5. Harbord. 


ATTACK ON BOIS DE BELLEAU ON JUNE I2, 1918 


During the afternoon of June 12th, the 2d Bn., 5th Marines, 
continued the attack where it had ceased the day before in an attempt 
to force the enemy out of the northeastern section where he was 
strongly fortified and held a strong position of machine gun nests. 
The attack which was scheduled to recommence at 5.00 p.m., was 
preceded by an artillery preparation of two hours’ duration. In 
view of the apparent non-effect of the artillery, the firing was con- 
tinued for another hour and the attack started at 6.00 p.m. At 7.38 
p.m., a delayed message was received that all objectives had been 
reached by 6.15 p.m. The incidents preceding this attack are 
given below. 

On June 12th, the Commanding General, Fourth Brigade, issued 
a memorandum to the Commanding Officer, 5th Marines, in sub- 
stauce, as follows: 

At dark tonight the 3d Bn., 6th Marines, now in Brigade Reserve in 
woods northwest of Lucy-le-Bocage will pass under your command to 
relieve the 1st Bn., 5th Marines, which when relieved will take station 
at Brigade reserve in same woods now occupied by 3d Bn., 6th Marines. 
Have the relief accomplished as early as possible after dark. Give the 


Major Commanding the 3d Bn., 6th Marines, explicit instructions as to 
reconnaissance by small patrols in the open country between the Y line 
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174 and the Lucy-Torcy Road. It is important that the enemy not “ dig 
in” along the ravine which runs north of west from the crossroads a 
kilometre south of Torcy. With control of that ravine the Commanding 
Officer, 3d Bn., 6th Marines, can probably establish a strong point held 
by a company near the crossroads mentioned, and with the machine guns 
as they now are around the salient half a kilometre south of there, can 
economize in men so that you can withdraw the company of the 3d Bn., 
5th Marines, now there. The line of the 3d Bn., 6th Marines, would then 
hold from the Champillon brook at 176.6-263.6 to approximately 174.4- 
263.4; with an interval to a strong point approximately N. W.-S. E. near 
X 262.6. Talk this over with the Commanding Officer, 3d Bn., 6th Marines, 
today. Harbord. 


Following a conference with the Regimental Commander of 
sth Marines and Brigade Commander, the Commanding Officer 
of the 2d Bn., 5th Marines, who was present at the conference, 
expressed the opinion that with a certain amount of artillery prepar- 
ation he could capture the remainder of the Bois de Belleau. Accord- 
ingly it was arranged that artillery play on the northwestern section 
of the Bois de Belleau until 5.00 p.m., when an attack was made by 
the 2d Bn., 5th Marines. In this connection verbal orders were 
given to the 12th Feld Artillery. 

The Commanding General, Fourth Brigade, sent report of activ- 
ities of twenty-four hours ending 8.00 p.m., June 12, 1918, to Com- 
manding General, Second Division, as follows: 


1. General aspects of the day: Visibility fair. 

2. In cleaning up the Bois de Belleau yesterday the attack obliqued 
from the bearings given and passed a corner of the wood in the approxi- 
mate position 175.3-262.3. A prisoner captured yesterday afternoon late 
indicated that the corner was still held by Germans. The Battalion com- 
mander in the northern Bois de Belleau was convinced that more of the 
enemy had filtered in during the night. Orders were given this afternoon 
to take that corner of the woods and the operation was successful. [The 
C. O., 2d Bn., 5th Marines] * * * reports a number of machine guns 
and Minnenwerfers taken, a few prisoners and that he killed many of the 
enemy. Nightfall prevents more accurate statement of captured and 
killed. Our losses are approximately fifty wounded. 

3. Enemy artillery active along entire front, especially late afternoon 
on Metz-Paris Road. Wireless intercepted message of German plane 
taking observations of fire of crossroads where road branches to Pyramids. 
Shells probably 150 calibre. Lucy and Bouresches both bombarded. Our 
counter battery work does not seem effective. Considerable gas used on 
Bois de Belleau and on Torcy front. Enemy planes active without notice- 
able opposition from ours. Enemy planes under French colors dropped 
bombs * * * on road just west of Lucy-le-Bocage. Harbord. 
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MORE CONGRATULATIONS 
At 2.30 p.m., June 12th, the following message was received at 
Brigade Headquarters from the Commanding Officer of the 
23d Infantry: 


Hearty congratulations on the splendid work of your Brigade. It 
will inspire all Americans. I got a little slice myself but only a little. Am 
in hopes that the opportunity will soon come again. We rejoice in your 
victory. Malone. 


OPERATIONS ON JUNE 13, 1918 
The following is an extract from the War Diary of the Fourth 
Brigade of Marines under date of June 13th: 


At 12.15 a.m. this morning, after interrogating several German pris- 
oners who were brought in shortly before, the following order was issued: 
“To Commanding Officer, 2d Battalion, 6th Marines. Information re- 
ceived of a possible attack on the Bois de Belleau from north and north- 
west tonight. Please march your battalion to the wood northwest of 
Lucy-le-Bocage to arrive at 3.50 a.m. Hold it in reserve in the woods 
there pending further orders. Harbord.” 


The attack referred to above was carried out by the Germans, 


but repulsed. 
The report for the twenty-four hours ending 8.00 p.m., June 13, 
1918, rendered by the Commanding General, Fourth Brigade, follows: 


1. General aspects of the day: favorable. Low visibility. 

2. Report of events: About 9.00 p.m. yesterday a captured German 
officer stated that a German attack was expected last night. This infor- 
mation reached these Headquarters from several sources. Orders had 
been given for the relief of the 1st Bn., 5th Marines, in the line south of 
Torcy by the 3d Bn., 6th Marines, and the latter battalion started out at 
dark when the news of an expected attack was received and artillery 
preparation begun by the enemy, the authority of the Division Com- 
mander was used to order the 2d Bn., 6th Marines, which was Corps 
Reserve, in woods N. W. of these Headquarters, to the woods N. W. of 
Lucy-le-Bocage to arrive by 3.30 a.m. The 1st Bn., 6th Marines, which 
had been under orders on relief to go into position as Brigade Reserve in 
the wood N. W. of Lucy-le-Bocage was directed to position along the 
Torcy—Lucy-le-Bocage Road in position to flank an attack on the N. W. 
part of the Bois de Belleau. The attack was made about 1.30 a.m., June 
13th, on the N. W. edge of the Bois de Belleau and was repulsed. At 
3.23 a.m. there was a vigorous bombardment in front of the Bouresches-— 
Bois de Belleau line. About 3.50 a.m. the German artillery fire lulled. At 
4.10 it was reported that the enemy had taken Bouresches. This was 
almost immediately contradicted and the statement made that the Marines 
still held the town, which was correct. The enemy made an entrance into 
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the town but was thrown out and his losses are reported as heavy. At 
the time of this attack on Bouresches there was almost continuous heavy 
shelling of the entire front of the 4th Brigade. At 4.30 a.m. referring to 
the protection afforded by the 12th Field Artillery, * * * [the C. O.] 
2d Bn., 5th Marines, reported “terrific barrage from my P. C. forward 
and it is a real barrage. Losses must be very heavy. So far no counter- 
attack. Very difficult to get runners through. Some have never returned. 
Morale excellent, but everybody about all in.” At 5.45 a.m. statements 
that Marines still held Bouresches were confirmed by messenger from 
* * * [the C. O., 3d Bn., 5th Marines] “ Have not given up one inch 
of ground.” At the time it was believed Bouresches had fallen to the 
enemy, two companies and battalion commander of the 2d Bn., 6th 
Marines, were ordered from the wood N. W. of Lucy-le-Bocage to the 
woods S. E. of that point with the intention of making a counter-attack. 
Statement of casualties in Bouresches not received. Dead Germans in 
the wheat field just outside of the town and in the town. 

3. Enemy artillery more active last night than on any previous occa- 
sion. This morning shelled crossroads near this place with Calibre No. 
150. There has been little activity of artillery on either side since early 
morning. Enemy aviation continues active. At one time today counted 
10 airplanes. Captures from the enemy last night: Prisoners, 42; machine 
guns taken in the Bois de Belleau to date, 59; Minnenwerfers, 10. A 
number of these machine guns are being used against the enemy. Harbord. 


Lieutenant Colonel Hiram I. Bearss joined the Sixth Marines 
as Second-in-Command on June 13th. 


SECTOR OF FOURTH BRIGADE SHORTENED 


The following letter dated June 12, 1918, 5.00 p.m., from Sec- 
ond Division Headquarters, was received the same date: 


1. The Division Commander directs that the sectors held by the 
3rd and 4th Brigades be modified as follows: 

The sector now held by the 3rd Brigade will be extended to the north- 
west so as to make the boundary line between the sectors of the 3rd and 
4th Brigades: a line running southwest from Bouresches Railroad Station 
—brook running just south of Bois de Belleau to a point where this 
brook crosses the Lucy-le-Bocage—Coupru Road; thence south along the 
eastern edge of Maison Blanche woods to point 208 on the Paris—Metz 
Road (to 3rd Brigade) sketch attached. 

2. The relief will take place the night of 13-14 June, 1918. 

3. Reconnaissance details will be sent to new positions the night of 
12-13 June, 1918. 

4. All details concerning the relief to be arranged by Brigade Com- 
manders. 

5. The extension of front of the 3rd Brigade to be met, if necessary, 
in the judgment of the Brigade Commander, by side-slipping the units of 
his Brigade to the left. 
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6. Command passes upon completion of the relief, and statement of 
the relieving officer to the officer relieved that he is satisfied with the 
dispositions made. This to be made in writing ; copy to Division Headquarters. 

7. Telephonic communication to be made to these Headquarters upon 
completion of the relief. Code Word: APPOMATTOX. 


At 4.30 p.m., June 13, 1918, Field Order No. 5, Fourth Brigade, 
set forth below, was issued pertaining to the taking over of part 
of the Fourth Brigade’s sector on the left by the Third Brigade: 


1. The enemy holds the general line Bouresches, exclusive, Chateau 
Belleau-Torcy. 

2. The front held by this Brigade will be redivided effective at mid- 
night June 13, 1918. 

The 3d Brigade under division orders takes over the sector Triangle 
Farm-Bouresches, line will be from Bouresches, exclusive, along east 
front of Bois de Belleau, and northwest to the Champillon brook, inclusive. 

3. (a) The sector Bouresches, exclusive, Bois de Belleau to 175.9- 
262.9 will be known as the 5th Marines sector, under command of the Com- 
manding Officer, 5th Marines. 

The sector 175.9-262.9 to Champillon brook, inclusive, will be known 
as the 6th Marines sector, under command of the Commanding Officer, 
6th Marines. 

(b) To carry out the foregoing arrangement of sectors the following 
movements of battalions will take place as soon as darkness permits 
tonight, June 13th: 

2d Bn., 6th Marines, to relieve 2d Bn., 5th Marines, in Bois 
de Belleau. 
2d Bn., 5th Marines, to woods 170.0-259.9 as Division Reserve. 

3d Bn., 5th Marines, to woods northwest of Lucy as Brigade Reserve. 

(c) Details as to guides, etc., in the Brigade Sector will be arranged 
by Regimental and Battalion Commanders concerned. 

(d) Command in Bouresches will pass upon completion of the relief 
and statement in writing of the relieving officer to the officer relieved that 
he is satisfied with the dispositions made. Telephone report to be made 
to Brigade Headquarters upon completion of relief. Code word: 
APPOMATTOX. 

(e) Machine guns in Bouresches pertaining to this Brigade will 
remain in Bouresches until after dark night of June 14-15, 1918, and will 
then be assigned station by the C. O., 6th Machine Gun Battalion. 


OPERATIONS ON JUNE I4, 1918 


At 2.10 p.m., June 14th, the following memorandum was sent to 
the Commanding Officer, 2d Bn., 6th Marines: 


Regret necessity of having to put your fine battalion in again with so 
little rest, and when so many have been gassed, but do it with perfect 
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confidence that you and they can be depended upon under adverse cir- 
cumstances. Harbord. 


At 5.00 p.M., June 14th, the following order was issued to the 
Commanding Officer, 5th Marines: 


On account of the mustard gas in the south half of the Bois de 
Belleau the following is ordered: Leave not to exceed one company of 
the 1st Bn., 6th Marines, on the east edge of the Bois de Belleau. These 
men can with care get far enough into the open to strike sunlight and be 
out of the gas which remains in the woods. Withdraw the rest of the 
command to the neighborhood of 181 and 169 sheltering them as best you 
can. The enemy is not liable to attack within several days a wood which 
he has filled with Yperite gas. It is necessary that this be done with the 
utmost expedition. The area that has been gassed seems to be from the 
northern end of the Maison Blanche wood down the valley of the Gobert 
including the part of the woods which is south and east of 181. Pending 
information as to the area of Yperite gas in north half of the woods, it 
will be held as at present. Harbord. 


The report of events of the twenty-four hours ending at 8.00 p.m., 
June 14, 1918, as sent to the Commanding General, Second Divi- 


sion follows: 


1. General aspects of the day: Unfavorable to us. 

2. Report of events. The night from 8.00 p.m. until towards morning 
passed without serious event. The transfer of Bouresches to the 23rd 
Infantry Bn. was accomplished before daylight and the battalion which 
had occupied Bouresches moved to the wood N. W. of Lucy-le-Bocage, 
where it was to constitute the Brigade Reserve. Orders had been given 
for the 2d Bn., 6th Marines, which has two companies N. W. of Lucy- 
le-Bocage, and two companies S. E. of Lucy-le-Bocage, to proceed to the 
north half of the Bois de Belleau and relieve the 2nd Bn., 5th Marines, 
which when relieved was to proceed to woods about 2 kilometres N. W. 
of Brigade P. C. for duty as Division Reserve. The two companies S. E. 
of Lucy-le-Bocage were heavily gassed with Yperite and at same time 
shelled by high explosive and reached the north edge of the Bois de 
Belleau with about half a battalion. On that account the 2d Bn., 5th 
Marines, could not withdraw last night. The only reserve, either Brigade 
or Division, is the 3d Bn., 5th Marines, in woods N. W. of Lucy-le-Bocage. 
About 4.30 p.m. today the evacuations from gas had been 378 from the 
2n Bn., 6th Marines, and 185 from the 1st Bn., 6th Marines, in the south 
half of the Bois de Belleau. The gassed area includes the valley of the 
Gobert from about the N. E. corner of the Maison Blanche woods for 
several hundred metres on either side of the Rue Gobert. This includes 
the portion of the Bois de Belleau south and east of 181. The evacua- 
tions from that Battalion from gas developed late this afternoon. On 
authority of the Division Commander, I ordered the east front of the 
southern half of the Bois de Belleau to be held by not to exceed a com- 
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pany and the other three companies to be brought to the high ground in 
the neighborhood of 169-181. The enemy will not attack a wood he has 
filled with Yperite gas for some days afterwards, so I consider the hold- 
ing of the east edge by a company sufficient. At this writing the north 
half of the Bois de Belleau has not been attacked by gas. 

3. The enemy’s artillery activity has been about as usual except for 
the increased amount of gas used. Small clump of trees just by the 
building at the crossroads S. E. of the “ Y” in Torcy was found to con- 
tain a battery of 77’s which have been firing on us. The artillery have 
been asked to destroy it and have set fire to the barnlike structure at that 
crossroad which proved to be a hangar. It is believed that they have 
silenced the battery. Asa retaliatory measure for the gas thrown on the 
Bois de Belleau the 12th F. A. has been asked to gas the village of Givry 
and the deep ravines along the railroad between Givry and Bouresches as 
far south as 177.0—-264.4. The 12th F. A. was also asked to put some heavy 
shells into Torcy and the Chateau Belleau. This was considered neces- 
sary not only as a retaliatory measure for the gas used, but because 
there were reports of troops entering those places. 

4. Enemy aviation active as usual. 

5. I am very glad to report that notwithstanding their physical ex- 
haustion, which is almost total, and the adverse circumstances of gas, 
the spirit of the Brigade remains unshaken. Harbord. 


The following letter dated June 14th, with reference to a read- 
justment of the Brigade sector was received from the Second 
Nivision Headquarters: 


1. Under instructions from the Commanding General, 21st Army 
Corps (French), dated 14th June 1918, 5.00 p.m., the 167th Division 
(French) will temporarily take over and occupy the nose running north 
from Hill 142. The small valley between this ridge and the ridge to the 
eastward will be inclusive to the 4th Brigade. 

2. The relief will take place the night of 15-16 June, 1918. 

3. All details concerning the relief will be arranged between the 
Commanding Generals 167th Division (French) and the 4th Brigade, U. S. 

4. No change will be made in the existing artillery plans and arrange- 
ments for the defense of this area. 

5. Command over the relinquished area passes upon completion of 
the relief. 

6. Telephonic report to Division Headquarters upon completion of 
the relief. Code word: GETTYSBURG. 


Major Hughes, having been gassed and evacuated, was suc- 
ceeded in command of the Ist Bn., 6th Marines, on June 14th, by 
Major Franklin B. Garrett. 


(To be Continued.) 





PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


RECRUITING AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 


RecruitinGc for the Marine Corps was carried on for the 
months of May, June, and July with the following results: 





MAY, 1920 
Reénlts Applicantsaccpt. Total 
ge errr rr 125 205 330 
FE PO Pk 117 233 350 
Southern Division ............. 37 72 109 
Mountain Division ............ 22 73 95 
Western Division ............. 23 59 82 
MR ipeied aieia eine 6am 324 642 966 

PERIOD OF ENLISTMENT 

2 years 3 years 4 years Total 
Eastern Division ....... 303 10 17 330 
Central Division ....... 328 15 7 350 
Southern Division ...... 102 2 5 109 
Mountain Division ..... 82 10 3 95 
Western Division ...... 70 7 5 2 
dks eadanes 885 44 37 966 


JUNE, 1920 
Reénits Applicantsaccpt. Total 


Resterti EVIGIOR «oi. oc 0 ce pwas 139 255 394 
eo ge are eee 109 227 336 
Southern Division ............. 34 107 14! 
Mountain Division ............ 15 gI 106 
Western Division ............. 28 85 113 

BOE cisvcvssnatucanewel 325 765 1090 
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PERIOD OF ENLISTMENT 


2 years 3 years 4 years Total 

Eastern Division ....... 333 40 21 394 

Central Division ....... 295 34 7 336 

Southern Division ...... 119 15 7 141 

Mountain Division ..... 95 8 3 106 

Western Division ...... 87 24 2 113 

ere 929 121 40 1090 

JULY, 1920 

Reénits Applicantsaccpt. Total 

rere ere 158 245 403 

Care TF 56 nei sevice g2 242 334 

Southern Division ............. 47 97 144 

Mountain Division ............ 23 85 108 

Western Division ............. 35 101 136 

BUS Kina 0:0 000 deXinrnsene 355 770 1125 

PERIOD OF ENLISTMENT 

2 years 3 years 4years Total 

Eastern Division ...... 339 45 19 403 

Central Division ....... 300 27 7 334 

Southern Division ...... 116 23 5 144 

Mountain Division ..... 88 17 3 108 

Western Division ...... 97 31 8 136 

TS © iid anv eter art gO4 143 42 1125 
FORE CS BEE FG PE 6 oc ci cnchcccnndervenganyen 826 


RECAPITULATION OF STRENGTH OF MARINE CORPS 
JULY 31, 1920. 
Total strength Regulars Dur. warmen Res. 








United States ........ 9795 9537 81 17 
NE: beet ces 4946 4934 II I 
BE ic >t sb dendnewas 1518 1517 I fe) 
BN 2 a schenene gens gI gI O fe) 

Geand Tete. .<6 0s 16350 16079 93 18 


Nore: 160 applicants are included in total strength, but are not 
classified. 
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THE QUANTICO SCHOOLS 

ImMporTANT changes have been made in the Officers’ Schools 
at Quantico. The names of the Marine Officers’ Infantry School 
and Marine Officers’ Training School have been changed to 
“Field Officers’ School” and “Company Officers’ School,” 
respectively. The two schools are combined under one head, 
Lieutenant Colonel John C. Beaumont, U. S. M. C., who is “ Com- 
manding Officer of the Marine Corps Schools.” 

The course of the Field Officers’ School will be of nine 
months’ duration. 

The Schools will be composed of departments with the fol- 
lowing heads: 


Tactics—Major R. S. Keyser, U.S.M.C. 
Law—Major E. H. Brainard, U.S.M.C. 
Topography—Captain C. D. Barrett, U.S.M.C. 
Administration—Major T. E. Thrasher, U.S.M.C. 
Field Engineering—Major John Marston, 3rd, U.S.M.C. 
Miscellaneous—Major W. P. Upshur, U.S.M.C. 

a. Signals 

b. Equitation 

c. First Aid and Hygiene 

d. Service Afloat 

e. Manual Interior Guard Duty 

f. Physical Training. 

The Field Officers’ School is limited to those Officers who 
were originally commissioned in the Marine Corps prior to 1913. 
In connection with this school a correspondence class is provided, 
enrollment in which is voluntary, the personnel, however, being 
limited to those eligible to the regular Field Officers’ School. 
The subjects covered in the correspondence course will probably 
be Tactics, Law, and Topography. 

The Company Officers’ School is limited for the present to 
those officers originally commissioned in the Marine Corps since 
February, I917. 

This plan excludes at present from the educational benefits 
of the Marine Corps School officers originally commissioned 
between 1912 and March, 1917, but it was considered that so 
far as the older officers were concerned, it was better to provide 
instruction for the seniors first, and with respect to the junior officers 
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it was believed better to include for the present only those officers 
who had not had the benefits of the old School of Application. 

Unless under very exceptional circumstances, student officers 
will not be detached until they have completed their course. 

The old curse of “ This is in addition to your other duties,” 
will not be applied to the students, for they will be assigned 
no duty but their school work. 

It is unfortunately impossible at the present writing to pub- 
lish here the full curriculum of the School, or even to indicate 
which of the subjects mentioned above apply to one or both 
of the Schools. 


THE MARINE CORPS MACHINE GUN CART 


Ir was realized some time ago that the needs of the Marine 
Corps for transportation of machine gun units were very differ- 
ent from those of the Army. The Army in developing their 
equipment, proceeded on the assumption, which of course was 
justified, that animal transportation would always be available. 
The Marine Corps, however, not as a rule having animals, needed 
some kind of cart for machine guns that could be drawn by men 
over the ordinary trails met with in tropical countries. The 
Cole Machine Gun Cart was therefore developed by the late 
Major Cole of the Marine Corps. It received a thorough test by 
a machine gun battalion in Cuba, the results being most satis- 
factory. However, the cart needed modifications to make it suit- 
able for the Browning Machine Gun. Experiments were made 
at Quantico, and a board appointed to examine and report on the 
modifications. As a result new models were constructed by the 
Cygnet Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., and are now undergoing 
final tests at Quantico. 

The complete vehicle consists of two parts, the leading ele- 
ment, which for sake of a name has been called the caisson, and 
the rear element, which is called the trailer. The caisson body 
whose dimensions are fixed, will be used principally for ammuni- 
tion, water boxes, etc. The trailer varies in size according to 
the purpose for which it is used, though the wheels and axles 
are the same for both caisson and trailer. 

The carts may be either horse drawn or hand drawn. There 
are two axle pieces, one long and one short, corresponding to 
the dimensions of the caisson, which is rectangular. If the trac- 
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tion power is animal the long axle is used, the caisson body hav- 
ing its long sides parallel to the axle; if man power is employed, 
the short axle, the caisson body having its long sides fore and 
aft. Other points to be noticed are the solid disc wheels and 
pneumatic tires. 

Although their original reason for existence was to provide 
transportation for machine guns, the carts have been fitted, by 
using special trailers, to carry also 37-millimetre guns, Stokes 
Mortars, wire reels for signal companies, and also Battalion 
Medical supplies. 

It has already been proved that these carts can be used over 
as rough tropical trails as we may expect to encounter. It may 
therefore be said, that in spite of the increase in the number and 
weight of infantry equipment, the Marine Corps will be better 
able than ever to solve the problems of transportation in the field. 


REORGANIZATION OF NAVY YARD GUARDS 


THE increase in size and expansion of the work of the Marine 
Corps in recent years has made it necessary to determine the 
relative importance of our various duties. 

It is now recognized that two of our most important missions 
are Advanced Base and Expeditionary work. To carry out these 
functions with the maximum degree of efficiency necessitates the 
concentration of the forces assigned to these duties at suitable 
locations on both the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. With this end 
in view, Quantico has already been established and the post at 
San Diego is in process of being built up. 

Unfortunately, however, growth of the organizations to be 
used for this all important work has been stunted by the neces- 
sity of providing large detachments of Marines for use in guard- 
ing Navy Yards. It is recognized that it is part of the job for 
the Marine Corps to guard Navy Yards, but it is believed that 
the considerable number of men allotted in the past to this duty 
(due to the war and other conditions) can be reduced without 
any loss of efficiency. An officer (Lieutenant Colonel D. C. 
MacDougal, U.S.M.C.) has been detailed to visit various Navy 
Yards and make a military survey of their needs as to guards, 
with a view of accurately determining the personnel necessary to 
properly protect the Yards. This question once settled, the detach- 
ments will not be allowed to fall below their permanent strength. 
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It is probable that drafts will be sent for duty in Navy Yards, 
consisting of short timers and men who have completed tours of 
foreign and sea service. The enlisted personnel would carry on 
target practice and go through other forms of training activity 
while at the Advanced Base posts, or on foreign service, and it 
would thus be possible to eliminate most drills from the routine of 
Navy Yard posts without reducing the general efficiency of the 
Corps. This scheme would obviously bring about a saving in men. 

Up to the present, when expeditions are ordered (the 16th 
Regiment is a case in point), it has been necessary to turn the 
Navy Yard detachments upside down, reducing posts in a hurry, 
and bring about general confusion and annoyance to all con- 
cerned. When the new arrangement is put into effect, Quantico 
and San Diego will furnish all the troops required, the Navy 
Yards will not be touched, and every one will be happy. 








EDITORIAL NOTES 


As A RESULT of the European War, and the changes and devel- 
opment it brought about in the Art of War, the Marine Corps, 
like other branches of the service, has found it more necessary 
than ever before, to provide thoroughly up-to-date educational 
facilities for its commissioned personnel. With a view to keep- 
ing its readers fully acquainted with the latest steps in this direc- 
tion, THe GAZETTE has included in its recent numbers as much 
information as was obtainable, not only concerning the Marine 
Corps Schools, but also Army Schools to which marine officers 
may be detailed. 

It is the ambition of THE Gazette to be part, even though an 
unofficial part, of the educational system of the Marine Corps. 
The best means to accomplish this end is, we believe, for THE 
GAZETTE to act as a sort of clearing house for the ideas of the 
officers of the Marine Corps on professional subjects. 

Therefore, if you have something on your mind that you 
would like to get before the corps at large, anything of interest 
on your past experiences, anything on the present order of 
things you would like to have changed, any new ideas you think 
would be beneficial to our Service, write us about it, and we will 
be glad to publish your letters. 





We are still somewhat hampered by a paucity of articles. 
The Staff of the Quantico Schools has done very well by us, and 
we hope to receive still more material from that source, but we 
are not hearing from the officers on foreign service or at sea 
as much as we should like. Those duties are among the most 
important and most characteristic of any performed by the 
Marine Corps, and THe Gazette will fall short of being a real 
Marine Corps Magazine unless it covers this part of our work. 
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